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RICE 
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yas LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1898.) 
President—Alderman J. W. SOUTHERN, J.P. (Chairman of the 
Manchester Public Libraries Committee). 
President-Elect—The Right Hon. Sir EDWARD FRY, 
D.C.L. LL.D. F.R.8., &e. 

The TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING of the ASSOCIATION 
will, by invitation of the |.ord Mayor and Libraries Committee of the 
City of Bristol, be held at BRISTOL UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, on 
‘TUESDAY, September 25, and the Three prey Days. 

Papers will be read and Discussions held o} hical Subj 


LP Ne@uistic SURVEY of INDIA. 


An ASSISTANT for the above SURVEY will be TEMPORARILY 
a in this country from about the MIDDLE of SEPTEMBER 

NEXT. Salary at the rate of 1501. to 2001. per annum, according to 
qualifications 

Applicants must know Sanskrit or Persian (preferably both). The 
pene duties of the post will consist in Editing the Materials of the 

emt 2 and in febaat Alin} them through the Press, but the Assistant must 

be prepared any work which may 











and on those connected with the Fromotion, Establishment, and 
‘Administration of Libraries. 

Information as to the Association. ee a and objects, can be 
obtained from FRANK PACY, Hon. Secretary. 

20, Hanover Square, W. 


EWTON HALL, Fetter Lane, E.C.—Mr. 

FREDERIC HARRISON will og the ANNUAL ADDRESS 

dn COMMEMORATION of AUGUSTE COMTE, the Founder of 
Positivism, on WEDNESDAY, September 5, at 8 p.u. Admission free. 


BOOCKSELLE RS’ PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
FOUNDED 1837. 

Patron—Her Most Gracious MAJESTY the QUEEN. 
President—CHARLES JAMES LONGMAN. 
Treasurer—WILLIAM ELLERBY GREEN. 

Honorary Secretary—SYDNEY GEDGE, M.P. 
Invested Funds, 30,000!. 


In placing before the London Booksellers and their Assistants the 
Rules and Report for 1900, the Directors invite attention to the Revised 
Rates of emitted. and to the altered Rules under which members 
are ee m 








Inctitnti 





and the benefits they secure can be 
om ‘at a = Juss —_ 21 of the Report. 

Booksellers and their Assistants in London or wok may become 
members under any of the les of Payment—A, B, o: 

Under the New Scale C a young man or woman not o aren 18 years ofage 
may now become a member for the yearly apg tion of 13s. lid. te 
Directors urgently appeal to every Principa! 4 Anelatant in the trade 
to help in making Keown the useful work C ~ Institution. 

Acting Secretary, GEORGE LARNER. 

23, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


wn ee SEASIDE HOLIDAY HOME, 
YAL PARADE, EASTBO 


The above Home has been established for the rt of Booksellers, 
ont Assistants, and Families. Suites of Rooms, or single Bedrooms, 
fornis hed, with cooking and at very 

pA per 


The Home. te replete with every comfort, and, Preece! the sea front, 
forms a most charming residence for those desiring rest and a 
fortnight’s sojourn at this most lovely seaside resort. 
My ages and forms of application can be had of the — 
. Larner, at the London Office, 23, Paternoster Row, E. 


EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT and 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


Patron: 
The Right Hon, the EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G. 


Presidents : 
The Right Hon. LORD GLENESK. 
Sir W. J. RICHMOND COTTON. 


Established in 1839 for granting Pensions and hc avant Assistance 
to f giclins or oe engaged as vendors of news; 

nation of Ten Guineas constitutes a Vice-Presi ont and gives 

three votes for life at all Each d of Three Guineas 

gives a vote at all elections for life. Every Annual Subscriber is 

eal to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five Shillings so 


and woman throughout the United Kingdom, whether 
patliser, wheleatior, retailer, cmapreree or employed, is entitled to 
ome & Member upon payment o: ve Shillings Seaete or Three 
penn Mag for Life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 
e wspapers. 
The Annuitants now number beg the men receiving 25/. and 
the Ybaea 201. per Ste each. These Pensions, now amounting to 
i. per annum, d from the dividends arising from the 
invested capital of the eu tution. 
The “Ro ria Pension Fund” was established in 1887. It 
provides pensions a 201. a year each for four widows of newsvendors. 
svoman “Francis Fund” provides pensions for one man 25/. and one 














mporary Relief is given, not only to Members, but to newsvendors 
or Hele servants who may be ae y Members. 
Enquiry is made and relief awarded in acco with the merits of 
each case. w. WILKIE 1 JONES, Secretary. 
Hall Buildi Farringdon Street, E.C. 


A THOROUGH expert SACRISTAN seeks a 
CHURCH.—Address Vernon, 169, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 














IBRARIAN.—The LIBRARIAN of TOYNBEE 

HALL, London, E., desires ENGAGEMENT in or near London 

+(1201.). Eight years’ experience. References to Dr. Richard Garnett, 

peal Barnett, Warden of Toynbee Hall.—Apply Lisrarian, 
y 


BARNSLEY SCHOOL of SCIENCE and ART. 


WANTED, ART MASTER to teach Drawing and Painting of the 
Figure from the Antique and Life and other Art Subjects. Salary 1401. 
Duties to commence SEPTEMBER 17 NEXT. Apply, with full parti- 
-Culars of qualifications and woe y yoo accompanied by copies 
+of three recent testimonials, to U De Mrrimonpg, Barnsley. 


C IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION.—FORTH- 
/ COMING EXAMINATION.—DRAUGHTSMAN in the HYDRO- 
GRAPHICAL DEPARTMENT of the ADMIRALTY (17-25), SEP- 
TEMBER 6. The date specified is the latest at which applicat ons can 
be received. —They must be made on forms obtained, with Togs 
culars, from the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, London, 8. 


AVAL ESTABLISHMENTS,—ASSISTANT in 
the NAUTICAL ALMANAC OFFICE of the ADMIRALTY 

pty SEPTEMBER 13.—FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION.—The 
te 8) fied is the latest at which mene can be received. They 














should be made by letter, and — contain copies (not 
originals) of testimonials. They should be ad sed to THE Orricer 
on Speciat Dury, Linguistic SS of Tediae are of The Revenue 
Secretary, India ‘Office, Whitehall, London, 8.W., so as to reach him 
before SEPTEMBER 5 NEXT. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES 
and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 

The Council invites applications a the post of DEMONSTRATOR 

and ASSISTANT LECTURER in PHYSICS 
os poamprmeng ten oe A ae be received by the undersigned 

not later than SE 9, 1900. 

Particulars saa {me obtained on application to 

J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., Secretary and Registrar. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES 
and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 

The Council invites Cir for the post of ASSISTANT 

ee in HISTORY and ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERA- 


plicati with testi ials, must be received by the undersigned 
a. ‘later than September 9, 1900. 
Particulars may be obtained on we Sa to 
J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., Secretary and Registrar. 


U NIVERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH WALES, 
BANGOR. 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 


The Senate will shortly appoint (for One Year) a TEMPORARY 
ASSISTANT LECTURER in BHILOSO SOPHY, who will also be 








FRANCE.— The ATHENAUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 

M NTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
ahs oULOGNE-SUR-ME ee ae CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 

KIRK, MENTO: 


ILLE, LYON MARSEILLES, N 
a. NANTES, NICE, PARIS, Pau. SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 


And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 








UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS. 


NIV RS IT Y HALL 
RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN GRADUATES. 
Warden—Miss FRANCES H. MELVILLE, M.A., with First-Class 
Honours in Mental Philoso} ophy. 

The Hall accommodates Twenty-five Women Students attending the 
University Classes. 

There are some VACANCIES for NEXT SESSION. 

Students are received in Remmence during the Preliminary and other 
University E 

The Classes and Degrees ‘of the University, and some Bursaries and 
Scholarships, are open to Women. 

Apply to the Warpen, University Hall, 8t. Andrews, N.B. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH WALES, 
BANGOR (a Constituent College of the University of Wales). 
Principal—-H. R. REICHEL, M.A. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS OCTOBER 2, 1900. The College Courses 
are arranged with reference to the Degrees of the University of Wales, 
and include most of the subjects for the B.A. and B.Sc Degrees of the 
London University. Students may pursue their First Year of Medical 
Study at the College. There are Special Departments for Agriculture 
and Electrical Engineering. a Day Training Department for Men and 
Women, and a Department for the Training of Teachers in Secondary 
Schools. Sessional Fee for ordinary Arts Student, Ill. ls. ; ditto for 
Mabon aa Science or Medical Student, 15/.15s. The cost of living in 

odgings in Bangor averages from 20/. to 30/. for the Session. The new 
Hal Residence for Women Students in = Upeee Rangor—fee Thirty 
Guineas for the Session—is now open Entrance Scholarship 
Examination (held in SEPTEMBER) e.. than tty ear Scholarships 
and prone Bonet in value from 401. to 10/ 
f the total amount offered is reserved for Welsh 











to give assistance in the Department of En lish Lan nage and Litera- 
tare. Salary 100i —Applications should be forwarded to the Rroisrrar 
(from whom farther information may be obtained) not later 
SEPTEMBER 17. 

August 11, 1900. 


Oe DGE TRAINING COLLEGE for 
OMEN TEACHERS.—The Council are about to appoint a 

LECTURER for JANUARY NEXT. 8tipend — 901. to 1201., and 

Residence. Special knowledge of Lan Science i 





Candidates yor Taster information and Copies of the Prospectus apply 
JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A., Secretary and Registrar. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE of WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


(One of the Constituent Colleges of the University of Wales.) 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT for SECONDARY TEACHERS, MEN 
AND WOMEN. 


Recognized by the Cambridge Teachers’ Training Syndicate. 





guages 
rer with fifteen copies of tonimontale, should be sent by 
BER 13 to the Parncrrat, Cambridge Training College, Wollaston 
Road, Cambridge, from whom ‘further particulars may be obtained. 


HE INSTITUTION of CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


PALMER SCHOLARSHIP. 

Pe Council 7 epecmeree to consider applications for a NOMINATION 

to this SCHOLARSHIP. 

The a must be the Son of a Civil npacerrype Rew must be 
desirous of Matricu'ating and tt the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge ; and his circumstances must be such oe to need the 
help afforded by the Scholars jarship. 

A copy of the iene relative to the Scholarship, which is of the 
annual value of about 401. mer oe had on application to the Srcrerary 
OF THE INSTITUTION oF CIVIL GtngeeRs, Great George Street, West- 
minster, 8. W. 


EST HEATH SCHOOL, Ham Common, 

Surrey, S.W.—Miss Buckland and Miss Percival have TRANS- 
FERRED their SCHOOL to Miss LAWRENCE ee Miss MARGARET 
SKEAT (Modern Tripos, ), who will be happy to 
furnish full particulars of the Curriculum, and to aus references. 

















Professor of — Theory, Practice, and goss of Education— 
USTER WATSON, M.A. 
Assistant sieaeade- tied C.F TREMAIN, ‘B A. Wales ; 
D. R. HARRIS, B.A. Cantab. and Lond. 

Preparation for (a) the Degrees in Arts and Science of the University 
of Wales, the Curriculum for which includes the Theory and History 
of Education as an optional subject in the Third Year ; (b) Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate, Theory and Practice; (c) London University 
Teachers’ Diploma ; (d) College of Preceptors’ Diplo 

A Scholarship of 15/. for One Year will be awarded to a Candidate 
entering in October, 1900. 

Composition Fee for the Session (including Lectures and Practice), 101. 

Men Students ree us registered lodgings in the Town or in the 
Hostel for Men Studen 

Women Students a in the Hall of Residence for Women Stu- 
dents. Terms from Twenty-seven to Forty-two Guineas. 

For further particulars apply to 
‘TT. MORTIMER GREEN, Registrar. 


a (Royal Free Hospital) SCHOOL of 


EDICINE for WOMEN 





8, Hunter Street, Brunswick Square, we. 
The WINTER = BEGINS on MONDAY, October 1, Adin an 
Address Miss ALDRICH-BLAKE, M S. M.D, at 4 p.m. 





~~ BOURN EMOUTH.—Principal, Miss 
D. SUMMERS (formerly Scholar of Girton Cakes at Cambridge, 
late Giassical Mistress, Portsmouth High School). rinklea is a 


Fees for Lectures a ospital Practice, 125/. in one sum, on "350. in 
Four Instalments. Fees for Preliminary Scientific Classes, 211. 
The Prospectus, giving full information as to Lage and other 
Scholarships, can be obtained from Miss Dour. M. B., Secre' 
E. GARRETT ANDERSON, MD. Dean. 





Modern House, standing on high ground, ss was specially d 
for School purposes. No Day Girls taken.— ip on app 


proryY HOUSE SCHOOL, Clapton Common.— 


Established 1846. Liberal Education for the Sons of Gentl 











S': BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL and 


PRELIMINARY ‘SCLENTIFIC CLASS. 





terminating in London Matriculation. Continuous record of successes. 
Healthy situation. Field for sports. NEXT TERM COMMENCES 
SEPTEMBER 13. Principal—W. STANLEY ANDERTON, B.A. (Lond.), 
L.C.P. Evening Pupils received to read for Matriculations. 





VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The TWENTY-SEVEN' - ——_ — the DEPARTMENT of 
SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY d LA and the SEVENTIETH 
SESSION of the SCHOUL a TMEDICINE, *will BEGIN on OCTO- 
BER 2, 1900. 

The Classes preake =o r the following Pi i :—Ch y, Civil, 
Mechanical, Electrical, pan Sanitary [ae Mining, Textile 
Industries, Dyeing, Art, Leather a Agriculture, School 
Teaching, Law, Medicine, and Surg 

University Degrees are conferred ta the Faculties of Arts, Science, 
Law, Medicine, and Surgery. 

Lyddon Hall has been lished for 
Prospectus of any of the above may be ‘Sad from the RecisrRar oF 
THE COLLEGE. 


[ af mi IV ERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—The 
ESSION of the FACULTIES of ARTS and LAWS and of 

SCIENCE (including the Indian School and the Sea of Applied 

Science and the Fine Arts) BEGINS on OCTOB. Fine Arts on 

the lst). Introductory Lecture, at 3 p.a. on OCTOBER 2, by Prof. 

OLIVER, D.8e. 

Students of both sexes are admitted. There is no Entrance Examina 


tion 
The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE COMMENCES on 
eed 1. Introductory Lecture, at 4 p.u., by Prof. G. VIVIAN 


ORE, M D. 
lati relating to en. a (value 




















ap 
must made on forms to be obtained. , from the 
Sxcrerary, Civil Service Commission, Pico | 





ic Courses of Lectures and Laboratory Work in the subjects 
of the Preliminary Scientific EP Intermediate B.Sc. Examinations of 
the University of London will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 1, and con- 
tinue till July, 1901. Attendance on this Class counts as part of the 
Five Years’ Curriculum. 
Fee for the whole Course, ml or 181. 18s. to Students of the Hospital ; 
or Single Subjects may 
There is a Special Class for the January Examination. 
For further rticulars apply to the WARDEN or THE COLLEGE, 
8t. Bartholomew's Hospital, London, E.C. 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 


St BARTHOLOMEW" 8 HOSPITAL and 


OPEN SOHOLARSEIES. 

Four Scholarships and One Exhibition, worth 1501., 751., 751., 501., and 
201. each, tenable for One Year, will be d for on 26, 
1900—viz , Two Senior Open Scholarships, a 751. each, will be 
awarded to the best Candi erit) in not more than 
Three nor fewer than Hi of th ihe following 7 :—Chemistry, Physics, 

ology, Botany, Physiology, Anatomy. 
“Slee for’ these Selaahiee must be under Twenty-five years of 
age, and must not have — to the Medical and Surgical Practice of 
any London Medical Sc 
One Junior Open poe in Science, value 150/., and One Pre- 
liminary Scientific Exhibition, value 50/., will be awa arded to the best 
Candidates under seer one years of age (if of sufficient merit) in not 
fewer than Thi seeee e following :—Botany, Zoology, Physiology, 
Physics, and Che 

‘The Jeaffreson exhibition (value 201.) will be co ge for at the 
same time. The subjects of examination are Latin, Mathematics, and 
any one of the Three siohowing Lao, es—Greek, French, and German. 
The Classical subjects are eee of the London University Matricula- 
tion Examination of June, 
The successful Candidates in all these Scholarships will be required 
to enter to — full Course at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital in the October 

















and 
2, 000. ), may be obtained from the College, Gower Sti 
e BOYS’ SCHOOL REOPENS SEPTEMBER 17, 
The College is close to the Gower Street Station. 


t 
For icuare application may be made, personally or ty letter, to 
the WARDEN oF pln OLLEGE, St. Ae 8 ’s Hospital, E.C. : 
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THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., 
PRODUCERS AND PUBLISHERS OF 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUC- 
TIONS OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 


Those interested in Fine Art and the recent 
developments of the Photographic Reproduction of 
Paintings are invited to inspect the Company’s 
Collection of Autotypes and Autogravures of all 
Schools at their Gallery, 74, New Oxford Street. 


Examples in specially designed Frames of Oak, 
Walnut, and other hard Woods are on view. 





Framed Autotypes possess distinctive Fine-Art 
character and prove acceptable Presents, being 
eminently suitable for the adornment of the Hall, 
Library, Dining Room, Boudoir, Shooting-Box, &c. 





The AUTOTYPE COMPANY will be pleased to 
advise upon, and to undertake, the REPRODUC- 
TION of WORKS of ARTISTIC, SCIENTIFIC, or 
ANTIQUARIAN INTEREST, of every character, 
for Book Illustration, for the Portfolio, or Mural 


Decoration. 

The Company’s processes are extensively em- 
ployed by H.M. Government, the Trustees of the 
British Museum, many Artists of repute, and the 
leading Publishers. 


The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATA- 
LOGUE. Now ready, New Kdition, with upwards of 
100 Miniature Photographs of Notable Autotypes, and 
23 Tint-Block Illustrations. For convenience of refer- 
ence the Publications are arranged alphabetically under 
Artists’ Names. Post free, 1s. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


THE HANFSTAENGL 
GALLERIES, 


16, PALL MALL EAST, S8.W. 
(nearly opposite the National Gallery). 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


REPRODUCTIONS IN CARBON - PRINT 
AND PHOTOGRAVURE. 


PICTURES IN THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY. 


PUBLISHED IN TWELVE PARTS. 


Illustrated in Gravure, with Descriptive Text, written by 
CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, 
Late Keeper of the National Gallery. 

Cover designed by Walter Crane. 

Price to Subscribers, 9/. [Now ready. 


VAN DYCK PICTURES at WINDSOR 
CASTLE. Historically and Critically Described by 
ERNEST LAW. In Three Parts, with 10 Photogravure 
Plates in each. Price to Subscribers: EDITION DE 
LUXE, on Dutch Hand-made Paper, crown broadside, 
limited to 300 Copies. Now ready, price, bound, 61. 6s, 











The OLD MASTERS. Reproductions 
from BUCKINGHAM PALACE, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON; AMSTERDAM, 
BERLIN, BRUSSELS, CASSEL, DRESDEN, the 
HAGUE, HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIENNA. 


LEADING ARTISTS of the DAY. 
9,000 Reproductions from the Works of BURNE-JONES, 
WATTS, ROSSETTI, ALMA TADEMA, SOLOMON, 
HOFMAN, 
MANN, &c. 


CATALOGUES, POST FREE, 1s. 


16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 


BODENHAUSEN, PLOCKHORST, THU- 








UNIVERSITY OF LONDON SPECIAL CLASSES. 
LOX DON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


SPECIAL CLASSES for the PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC M.B. 
(LONDON) me eee will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 3. 
BOTANY and ZOOLOGY. By P. Chalmers Mitchell, M.A. —e= F.Z.8. 
CHEMISTRY and PHYSICS. By —— Candy, B. A. B.Se.Li 
Fee for the whole Course, Ten Gui 
Special Classes are also held ior) ‘the ——— M.B.Lond. and 
Primary F.R.C.8., and other Examination 


These Classes are not confined to Students of the Hospital. 
MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 





> BE LET or SOLD, ILKLEY COLLAGE 


ESTATE, ILKLEY, YORKSHIRE, consisting of Prin 
Dwellin: — yg large Hall, Schoolrooms, Dining- 

Lavato: rooms, Dont 
and extensive sranaae all substantially built of ’ 
are tastefully Jaid out, and comprise an area, including site of the 
Buildings, of about 6,290 square yards. Ilkley is renowned as a ov 
resort, and the Premises command an extensive Sp of the — 


the property might be converted iat a eae Hydro- 
thic Establishment, Jarge Hotel, Boarding-House, Hospital, or other 
nstitution.—For r particulars apply to <3 Gansiras. Turinc & Co., 

36, , Sackville Street, Piccadilly, London, W. ; or to Mr. W. F. Arxrnson, 





KING ’s S COLLEGE, LONDON.—FULL 

COURSES for MATRICULATED STUDENTS in ARTS, 
SCIENCE, ENGINEERING, MEDICINE, and wg et egal at Compo- 
sition Fees, or Students may attend the Separate 

Preparations for all Examinations of the Tendon Deiwscilty. 

NEXT TERM COMMENCES THURSDAY, r 

ee are a few VACANCIES for RESIDENT STUDE :NTS. 

r Prospectuses and all information apply to the Srcrerary, King’s 

College, London, W.C. 


; DUCATION.—Thorou 
can eo obtained (free of 





oo by cana ADVICE 

arge) from Messrs. GABBITAS 
THRING & CO., who, from their extensive and personal knowled, of 
= best Schools ‘tor Boys and Girls, and success: Tutors in Eng! 
‘oad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
Soa —36, Sack ville Street, W. 


MSs LOUISA DREWRY gives LECTURES, 
READINGS, and LESSONS in ENGLISH LANGUAGE and 
LITERATURE, and ‘Kindred Subjects; Examines ; and helps Students 
by Letter and in her Reading Society. Miss Drewry has some leisure. 
—143, King Henry's Road, London, N.W. 


YO NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS, 

Hepa a PRINTERS, and Others. — ILLUSTRATED 

E. . Large circulation. 

World- “gy een of sixteen years’ standing. Published in 

London. Good Profits.—Apply, by letter only, to T. M., 44, Chancery 
2M 


Pn -WRITING (AUTHORS’ MSS.) undertaken 

wm, Pe educated WOMEN of Literary experience (Classical 

Cambridge Higher Local ; = are ey with Modern 

re ad Aer Authors’ references. ‘Term ei 1,000 words ; 
over 5,000, 1s.—S. R., 1, Lingard’s Road, on Tok 8. 


VY PE-WRITER.—AUTHOR®S’ MSS. COPIED 

with accuracy and despatch. Carbon Duplicates. Circulars, 

Examination Papers, &c.—Miss EB. Tiear, 23, Maitland Park Villas, 
Haversteck Hill, N.W.—Established 1884. 


(THE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879. 
Proprietor, Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 34, a Row. The 
interests of Authors capably represent Agree’ 
Estimates, and Aecounts examined on behalf of Aut ors. MSS. placed 
with Publishers. Transfers carefully conducted. Thirty years’ practical 
experience in all kinds of Publishing and Book Produeing. Consultation 
free.—Terms and testimonials from featpes Authors on application to 
Mr. A. M. Burones, Authors’ Agent, 34, Paternoster Row. 


+ MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 

Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


R. ANDERSON & CO. Advertising Agents 

Go yoapgh “e Saree STREBT, CHARING cop 8.W. 
GREAT WINCHESTER STREET, 

Special terms to 























Fnac Advertisements at = lowest — prices. 
Publi s, &c., on application. 


THENAUM PRESS. — FORe EDWARD 
FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, Note: d Queries, &c., is 
aka to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for all k Kinds of Book, NEWS, and 
IODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 











MUP 8's LIBRARY. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum 
can be entered at any date. 

The BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS of the SEASON 
are now in circulation. 

Prospectuses of Terms free on application, 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on Sale 
(Second hand). Also a large Selection of Books in Leather 
Bindings, suitable for Birthday, Wedding, and Christmas 
Presents. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 
30-34, NEW OXFORD ST.; 241, BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.; 
48, QUEEN VICTORIA STREBRT, E.C. 
And at 10-12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


‘HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD. 

(a. LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 50, 

le Street, London, E.C.) Contains hairless per, Over which 

the pen ait s with perfect freedom. Sixpence . 5s. per dozen, 

ruled or plain. New pocket size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 

Authors should note that The Leadenhall Press, Ltd., cannot be 

responsible for the ions: of M88. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


ONEY PRIZES for ESSAYS on Poems by 
Byron, Shelley, and Keats. rice Fiala Portrait of Foundress. 
3s.—For Competition rules send halfpenny wrapper to 

Roszmary Crawsnar, Cathedine, Bwich, ‘erat. 

FOR THE SECOND AND CONCLUDING PART OF 
CAPT. HALDANE'S 
‘HOW WE ESCAPED FROM PRETORIA’ 
SEE 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
for SEPTEMBER. Price 2s. 6d. 
OF THE FIRST PART OF THE NARRATIVE 
The SPECTATOR says :—“‘ It is as exciting a narrative as anything in 


PUNCH says :—‘‘ Since he read ‘ Monte Cristo’ my Baronite has not 
come upon anything more stirring.” 
The Number also contains— 

The VALLBY of ENCHANTMENT. By Sir Herbert Maxwell. 
AFTER WILD GBESE in MANITOBA. By C. Hanbury-Williams. 
LORD JIM: a Sketch. By Joseph Conrad. 
RODDY MOR the ROVER. By Author of‘ Father O'Flynn.’ 
CHINA. 
SOME NEEDS of the NAVY. 
The OLD GOLF and the NEW. 
MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 
The WAR OPERATIONS in SOUTH AFRICA. X. 

William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 

















Catalogues, 


L LI=S8 & nL VS Y, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books, Manuscripts, and Prints. 
CATALOGUES issued at frequent intervals. 
LIBRARIES Arranged, Catalogued, Valued, and Purchased. 
29, New Bond Street, London, W. 


OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
ere oer lied on moderate terms. 
CA UES on application. 
DULAU aC co. 37, SOHO SQUARE. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 20, South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
one of the LARGEST STOUKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stock. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 














ATALOGUE, No. 30.—Drawings—Engravings 
after wage and others—Turner’ s ‘Liber Studiorum ’—Lucas’s 
afte! Books—Kelmscott Press Publi- 
eations— Works. = Prof. Ruskin Post free, Sixpence.—Wma. Warp, 
2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


OO AMERICANS and others.—A few PERFECT 
COPIES of valuable OLD MASTERS for IMMEDIATE DISPOSAL. 
No Dealers.—B., Rastall’s, Ebury Street, London, 8. W. 


HACKE BAY HOTEL (Temperance), 
ing the British Museum, 
GREAT ryt en STREET, LONDON. 

This newly erected and wang wer ag —_ will, it is believed, meet 
the requirements of those who desire all the conveniences and advan- 
tages of the larger modern licensed a4 at moderate 
Bath- Rooms: on every 














Passenger Lift. Electric Light in all rooms. 


floor. 
SPACIOUS DINING, DRAWING, WRITING, READING, 
AND SMOKING ROOMS. 
All Floors Fireproof. Perfect Sanitation. Night Porter. 
Fad Tariff and Testimenials post free on application. 


jetor—J. TRUSLOVE. 
Telegraphic Address—‘‘ Thackeray, London.” 





YHE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
No. 283. SEPTEMBER, 1900. 
‘« BUSINESS PRINCIPLES” in the PUBLIC SERVICE. By Edmund 
Robertson, Q.C. M.P., late Civil Lord of the Admiralty. 
The STAFF WORK in the WAR. By Col. Lonsdale Hale. 
The RELIGIONS of CHINA. 1. Confucianism. By the Right Hom 
Prof. Max Miiller. 
The SITUATION in ITALY. By Signor Giovanni dalla Vecchia. 
AMERICAN IMPERIALISM. By Bradley Martin, Jun. 
OUR ALLIES at WATERLOO. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 
The TRADITIONAL ‘‘ BRITISH SAILOR.” By W. J. Fletcher. 
The MAIOLICA of SIENA. By Langton Douglas. 
The OLDEST PICTURE-BOOK of ALL. By E. Walter Maunder, 
Assistant, Greenwich Observatory. 
STATISTICS of SUICIDE. By Reginald A. Skelton. 
The BURDEN of COAL. By Benjamin Taylor. 
The NEWSPAPERS. By Sir Wemyss Reid. 
The SOUTH AFRICAN WAR HOSPITALS. By Murray Guthrie, M.P- 
London : Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 





THE CHINESE CRISIS. 


+. HINA in DECA Y: 
The Story of a Disappearing Empire. 


By ALEXIS KRAUSSE. 


Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
With 15 Illustrations and 5 Maps. Large crown 8vo. 5s. 


« One of the best books which has yet been written =! the atm” 
lasgow Herald. 


THs FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 
SEPTEMBER, 1900. 

The Out-going Government : a Rough Balance-Sheet. By H. Whates. 

Gordon’s Camps = in — by Himself. With an Introduction by 
Col. R. H. h, C. 

The Dramas of Gabriele D’Annunzio. By William Sharp. 

The Delagoa Bay Arbitration. By Malcolm Mcllwraith. 

“We —— are ready.” wn ee — 

Irish Witch Doctors. By W 

A Lead for Liberalism. 

Some Writers on War. By Frederic Lees. 

Sipodo and Bernard—1858 and 1900. By John F. Taylor. 

The Care of the Sick = Wounded in War. By Frarcis H. Welch 
Surgeon-Col. (Re 

The Staging of Shakospeaze. By Col. W. Hughes Hallett. 

The “po og oo in China. By Diplomaticus. 

By the Ion 13-15. By George Gissing. 

Chapman & Hall, Limited, London. 
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MESSRS. HUTCHINSON & CO’S NEW NOVELS. 


PUNCH says:—“THE BARON IS INCLINED TO PRONOUNCE THIS A WORK OF GENIUS.” 
THREE IMMENSE EDITIONS HAVE BEEN PRINTED OF 


MARIE CORELLI’S MOST SUCCESSFUL STORY, 
i BOY. 


In crown 8vo. handsome cloth gilt, 6s. 


‘BOY’ has been the great success of the year, and one of the most popular works of fiction of recent years. 


PUNCH says :—“ This story is simply charming. It is true to life, genuinely humorous, and powerfully pathetic. As to its success that is already 


assured,” 
Mr. ROBERT HITCHENS says :—“ Wonderfully natural, very true, very touching, and full of charm. ‘Boy,’ whose career the author traces with so 
much skill, so much quiet humour, pathos, and almost whimsical subtlety. Miss Corelli has taken a new departure, she has won a new success,” 


95,000 Copies have been printed of the same Author's most successful Story, 
‘THE MIGHTY ATOM,’ in handsome cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


JUST READY, A NEW ROMANCE FOR HOLIDAY READING. 


The WHISTLING MAID. By Ernest Rhys. In cloth gilt, 6s. 


“*It is refreshing to come upon such a novel as ‘ The Whistling Maid.’ Throughout the story there is an atmosphere of fresh air ; there is an abundance 
of adventure ; its perusal will give great pleasure.”—Daily Graphic. 
‘*Mr. Rhys succeeds wonderfully in preserving the atmosphere of romance. The book has a flavour of its own, and it will be found at once witching 
in its interest and bracing and stimulating in itsinfluence. It will greatly strengthen the writer’s place in the front rank of Romancists of the Celtic school.” 
Scotsman. 

















A FIFTH EDITION OF MRS. STEPNEY RAWSON’S NEW ROMANCE, 


A LADY of the REGENCY. In cloth gilt, 6s. 


‘“‘ Every character has distinction. A remarkable novel.”—Academy. 
“A singularly beautiful novel, one of the most important that has been written for some time. It is a piece of artistic literature.”— Literary World. 
“Mrs, Stepney Rawson may at once be congratulated. An exceedingly clever and interesting novel,”—<St. James’s Gazette, 


ii ‘it 





A THIRD EDITION OF ROBERT GRANT’S REMARKABLY CLEVER NOVEL, 


UNLEAVENED BREAD. In cloth gilt, 6s. 


‘It would be difficult to find a modern novel cleverer than ‘ Unleavened Bread,’ It is impossible within narrow limits to give any idea of the extreme 
cleverness with which Selma’s character is drawn. The book is a great deal more than readable.”— Spectator. 
‘*There is not a dull page in the book.” —Atheneum. 


30,000 Copies of this Novel have also been sold in America. 





THE NUMBER PRINTED OF ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER’S TWO GREAT NOVELS, 


The FARRINGDONS, in cloth gilt, 6s., aw 
’ A DOUBLE THREAD, in cloth gilt, 6s., has now reached 85,000 Copies, exclusive of Foreign 


Issues, 





JUST PUBLISHED, A NEW AND STRIKING NOVEL BY B. L. FARJEON, 


The MESMERISTS. In cloth, 6s. 


‘*A weird and interesting story ; will please all those who take delight in the supernatural,”—Daily Graphie. 
‘*This unquestionably strong story.”—Daily Telegraph. 





95,000 COPIES HAVE NOW BEEN PRINTED OF OLIVE SCHREINER’S GREAT NOVEL, 


The STORY of an AFRICAN FARM. Copies can be obtained in handsome cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


With a Photogravure Portrait of the Author, 


Messrs. HUTCHINSON & CO. have made arrangements to publish 

NEW NOVELS by Mr. RICHARD WHITEING, Madame SARAH GRAND, Mr. FRANKFORT 

MOORE, Mr. J. A. STEUART, Mr. JOSEPH HATTON, Mr. CUTCLIFFE HYNE, Miss 

ARABELLA KENEALY, Mr. B. L. FARJEON, Mrs. HUGH FRASER, Mr. TOM GALLON, 

Mr. J. S. FLETCHER, the late Mrs. LYNN LINTON, Mr. WILLIAM LE QUEUX, Mr. 

CARLTON DAWE, Miss ADELINE SERGEANT, Mr. RICHARD PRYCE, Miss MARY 

ANGELA DICKENS, Mr. F. W. HAYES, Mr. MARK ASHTON, Mrs. BURNETT SMITH 

(ANNIE 8. SWAN), Mr. AMBROSE PRATT, Mr. EDMUND MITCHELL, Mrs. A. C. 
INCHBOLD, Miss EVELYN EVERETT GREEN, and Mrs. A. F. SLADE. 








London: HUTCHINSON & CO. Paternoster Row. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


ve 
CHINA: 
THE LONG-LIVED EMPIRE. 
By ELIZA R. SCIDMORE. 


With a Portrait of the Empress Dowager and over 
50 other Illustrations. 


Extra crown 8vo. 8s. 6d, net. 


SPECTATOR.—“ The most brilliant and core ped pic- 
ture of the long-lived Empire we are acquainted with...... 
Her knowledge is great, her power of pictorial writing 
remarkable, and her style is full of light and grace.” 


LATEST POPULAR NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo. gilt tops, 6s, each. 


70,000 copies 


Have been Sold in England and America. 


The INCREASING PURPOSE. 
A Tale of the Kentucky Hemp-Fields. 
By JAMES LANE ALLEN, 


A FRIEND OF CASSAR. 
A Tale of the Fall of the Roman Republic. 
By WILLIAM &. DAVIS. 


THE WEB OF LIFE. 


By ROBERT HERRICK. 
WORLD.—“ A powerful story.” 


An OUTLINE of the THEORY of 
THERMODYNAMICS. By EDGAR BUCKINGHAM, 
Ph.D. (Leipzig), Associate Professor of Physics and 
—— Chemistry in Bryn Mawr College, P.A. 8vo. 
s. net. 


SEVENTH EDITION NOW RBADY. 


A GUIDE to the UNPROTECTED 


in EVERYDAY MA'TERS RELATING to PROPERTY 
and INCOME. By a BANKER’S DAUGHTER. Extra 
feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


FIFTH EDITION NOW READY. 


OUTLINES of FIELD GEOLOGY. 


By Sir ARCHIBALD GEIKIHE, F.R.S. D.C.L. (Oxf.), 
&c. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price ls. Contents for SEPTEMBER. 
ANTHONY’S FORTUNE. By Arthur Beckford. Conclusion. 
A STUDY in the PERSIAN APPARATUS. By Wilfrid Sparroy. 
IMPRESSIONS of KLONDIKE. By C.C. Osborne. I. 

The TALE of a TUSKER. 

A GIRL-GRADUATE of SPAIN. 

The SONGS of ERIN. By A. P. Graves. 

The CORSICAN at HOME. By Charles Edwardes. 

A CLOISTER LILY. 

MADAME GRAND. By J. J. Cotton. 

A NEW POLITICAL ERA. By C. B. Roylance Kent. 
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NOW READY, price 1s. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Contents of No. 478, for SEPTEMBER. 
Opening Chapters of a New Story by RHODA 
BROUGHTON, entitled FOES IN LAW. 


2. MILTON as SEEN in his SON- 5. The GARDENER’S DAUGH- 
NETS. TER. 

3.A FRIEND of 6. La MER DOUCE. 

: The GUNNER TRIUMPHANT. 

FRANCIS. 8. A COURT BEAUTY. 

4. A BATCH of FAMOUS LOVE- 9. CORBAN. By Constance Smith. 
LETTERS. Conclusion. 

Also ready, Vol. CXX., MAY-AUGUST, price 5s. 6d. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, post free, 16s. 
The SEPTEMBER Number contains— 
The INFLUENCE of the WESTERN WORLD ¥ v. 

D. Z Sheffield, DD gntineiecemuiiiteee 
The REVOLUTION in CHINA and its CAUSES. By R. Van Bergen. 
The THAMES from WAPPING to BLACKWALL. By Sir Wal! 

Besant. Pictures by Phil May and Joseph Pennell. f — 

And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


MACMILLAN & CO,, Limirep, London, 


MASTER 











HURST & BLACKETT’S 
LIST. 


— 
NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 6s. 


THE SILENT GATE; 
A Voyage into Prison. 


By TIGHE HOPKINS, 


Author of ‘An Idler in Old France,’ ‘The Dungeons of 
Old Paris,’ &c. 


“Mr. Tighe Hopkins has set himself the task of telling us 
much that is fresh, curious, and well worth knowing of 
prison life and discipline, and of the character and ante- 
cedents of his convict subjects, and he has performed it 
with complete success. The book will interest a large class 
of readers.”— Scotsman. 





NINETEENTH EDITION, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. gilt top, 
with a New Introduction and Portrait, price 6s. 


By THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON, 
Author of ‘The Coming of Love ; Rhona Boswell’s Story,’ &c. 


‘*The priceless story which brought Mr. Watts-Dunton’s 


name into the front rank of writers of fiction.” 
Literary World. 


SIXPENNY EDITION OF 
‘AYLWIN’ 


NOW READY, 








NOW READY, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. price 12s. net. 


STABLE MANAGEMENT 
AND EXERCISE. 


A Book for Horse Owners and Students. 
By Capt. M. HORACE HAYES, F.R.C.V.S. 


Illustrated by numerous Reproductions of Photographs 
taken specially for this Work. 


“Capt. Hayes—who may justly claim to be the first 
authority now living on all matters connected with the 
horse—is always welcome, and the more so because each 
successive volume is a monument of ‘ the reason why.’” 

County Gentleman, 





NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 6s. 


THE WORLD'S SLOW STAIN. 


By HAROLD VALLINGS, 


Author of ‘ The Transgression of Terence Clancy,’ 
*‘A Month of Madness,’ &c. 





NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 6s. 


A DAUGHTER OF WITCHES. 


A Romance. 


By JOANNA E. WOOD, 
{ Author of ‘The Untempered Wind,’ ‘ Judith Moore,’ &. 





NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 6s. 


ON ALIEN SHORES. 


By LESLIE KEITH, 
Author of ‘The Mischief-Maker,’ ‘ Lisbeth,’ &c. 
**Leslie Keith has written many stories, but none, we 
think, quite so good as ‘On Alien Shores.’ This is a book 
which women especially will enjoy, because the women in it 
are at once so numerous and 80 life-like.” — Globe, 





READY NEXT WEEK, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 6s. 


THE DISHONOUR OF 
FRANK SCOTT. 


By M. HAMILTON, 
Author of ‘ A Self-denying Ordinance,’ ‘McLeod of the 
Camerons,’ &c. 





NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. with a specially 
Designed Cover by Will Owen, price 3s. 6d. 

The WONDERFUL CAREER of 
EBENEZER LOBB. Related by Himself and Edited, 
with an Appreciation, by ALLEN UPWARD. 

“‘These sketches show a good deal of genuine humour, 
while they hit off with happy touch a type that is by no 
means imaginary.”—Scotsman. 


London : HURST & BLACKETT, Ltp.,, 
13, Great Marlborough Street, W. 





MR. MACQUEEN’S LIST. 


READY SEPTEMBER 6. 


THE BARON’S SONS 


A Romance of the Hungarian Revolution 
of 1848. 
By Dr. MAURUS JOKAI, 


Author of ‘ Debts of Honour,’ ‘ Midst the Wild Carpathians,” 
‘Black Diamonds,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 





SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


THE 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of 
A CHARWOMAN. 


As Chronicled by ANNIE WAKEMAN, 


With 6 Full-Page Illustrations by ‘‘ Rip.’”’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 
MORNING POST.—‘“‘The author must be congratulated 
ona work of art which bears the marks of observation in 


eve ee. 

Sa ‘URDAY REVIEW.—“ This book is so lifelike, so 
thetic, so humorous, so philosophical, so entirely charm- 

ng, that even the dialect b tabl b 

help 





Pp & 
rather than a hindrance to an appreciation of the 
character. The story is full of dramatic interest, and points 
many morals in a way the most eloquent preachers might 
envy. Allthe details are depicted so naturally that they 
cannot fail to be convincing. We are introduced intimately 
to classes whose intimacy we rarely win in real life; we 
meet with a conventional code which differs from our own ; 
but we receive many lessons in self-sacrifice, patience, 
courage, and enthusiasm of a very high order......Altogether 
this is a wonderful book, and we recommend it as cordially 
to those who crave for new sensations as to those who aspire 
to be numbered among the philanthropists.” 

WORLD.—“ A work to rank with Mr. Morrison’s ‘Mean 
Streets’ and Mr. Whiteing’s ‘ No. 5, John Street,’ as a con- 
tribution to our knowledge of the ways of life among the 
working poor of London, and as a literary feat of conspicuous 
excellence......Every e of the story of the slums, spoken 
in that curious dialect in which the author is more perfect. 
than Mr. George Sims, makes us like the charwoman, respect 
her sturdy individuality, and understand her point of view. 
«esses There is not a weak line in the viva voce stury ; there is 
not a concession to the commonplace ; the means by which 
the moral features of Betty Dobbs are impressed upon the: 
reader are quite unforced ; the humour in which her selt- 
revelation abounds is spont us, quaint, ious.”’ 


MIS’ESS JOY. 


By JOHN LE BRETON, 
Author of ‘Unholy Matrimony,’ ‘Miss Tudor,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

SPEAKER.—“ Mr. John Le Breton is a writer whose. 
serious devotion to his art is proved by the steady advance 
he has made since ‘Miss Tudor’ revealed his natural 
abilities. From ‘Miss Tudor’ to ‘Unholy Matrimony’ was 
a great step, and now ‘ Mis’ess + A shows an even more 
marked improvement in workmanship......It will be observed 
that Mr. Breton’s book demands local and _ historical 
colour. Both are well worked in......We hope this book will 
receive the attention it deserves.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ The 6 however, is a re- 
markable one, and, well as Mr. Le Breton has already 
written, it is by far the best work we have had from his: 
pen. The story is deeply moving, and abounds in excellent. 
characterization.” 


THE 
SIN OF ATLANTIS. 


By ROY HORNIMAN. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

ATHENZUM, —‘'Mr. Horniman has ingenuity and 
imagination, and has produced a readable story.” 

ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—‘‘‘The Sin of 
Atlantis’ displays genuine ability.” 

PUBLISHE y CIRCULAR.—* We are introduced to » 
very charming girl, and the account of her love attachment 
for the Duke of Havant forms the most delightful portiow 
of the volume.” 


AN AMERICAN 
COUNTESS. 


By Mrs. URBAN HAWKESWOOD. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

LIVERPOOL DAILY POST.—“A cleverly writterm 
romance of modern life...... A most human document, and is- 
told in good forcible English. It will probably run into- 
several editions, for it is a book likely to be talked about.” 

LITERARY WORLD.—“ There can be no question as to: 
the ability displayed by Mrs. Urban Hawkeswood...... The 
interest of the story never flags, for the characters,.more 
especially that of Lilian, are very real and living.” 


JOHN MACQUEEN, 
Hastings House, Norfoik Street, W.C.. 
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Prince Charles Edward. By Andrew Lang. 

(Goupil & Co.) 

Ir is, we believe, as the biographer of 
Prince Charles Edward rather than as the 
historian of Scotland that Mr. Lang will 
live in English literature. It must have been 
a delight to him to write this fascinating 
book, whose ‘‘ get-up”’ is as superb as that 
of its five predecessors on Mary Stuart, 
Queen Elizabeth, Queen Victoria, Charles I., 
and Oliver Cromwell. Here nearly forty 
portraits are provided by Messrs. Goupil, 
a facsimile of a letter by the prince (then 
about eight) to his ‘‘Dear Papa,” an- 
other of a letter by him to Louis XV, 
representations of eight medals, and other 
Jacobite illustrations. But the great de- 
light of the book is the text. Every page 
shows the author’s deep knowledge and 
keen intelligence; on almost every one of 
them there is something novel in the way 
of fact, explanation, or illustration. Who 
knew before that Charles, at Avignon in 
1749, quarrelled with the clergy over his 
introduction of the English pastime of 
boxing; that in 1752 he was sheltered 
by Miss Oglethorpe’s sister, Madame de 
Méziéres, probably at Godalming, in what is 
now the Meath Home for Incurables ; that in 
1753 he was hunted about in Flanders by 
a Hebrew spy, and went disguised as a 
Capuchin ; or that at Rome, in 1773, the year 
after his marriage to the Countess of Albany, 
Clementina Walkinshaw and her daughter 
Charlotte ‘‘made themselves inconvenient 
to the newly-wedded Royal pair’’? 

These may be trifles, but Mr. Lang 
throughout is first-rate in his presentment 
of the prince, from his brief bright boyhood 
to the dreary close. Charles was a capital 
sportsman, a golfer, an archer, a player on 
the bass viol, and a good linguist; but his 
scanty education was practically ended at 
the early age of thirteen. In 1737 he made 
a little tour to Genoa and Venice, and the 
same year received at Albano a visit from 
one Thomson, a Burntisland ship-master. 
Andrew Henderson (‘ History of the Rebel- 
lion,’ fifth edition, 1753, p. 4) tells how 
‘*Thomson and some others got ready access, 
and were desired to stay for some Time, when a 








tall slender young Man (whom he judged to be 
the young Chevalier) came to them preceded by 
@ servant carrying some Folio Books before 
him, and every one’s Residence and Country 
was inquired after. On which the Books were 
opened, and Questions put concerning every 
ag eo of the least Note in the County where 
e lived.” 


If Charles had marched on from Derby to 
London, or if he had fallen at Culloden, he 
might have been King of Great Britain or 
one of the world’s great heroes. The turn- 
ing at Derby seems to be chiefly imputed 
by Mr. Lang to Lord George Murray, a 
younger brother of Tullibardine and the 
Duke of Atholl, but not a young man, for 
he fought at Sheriffmuir in 1715, and was 
at Florence in August, 1716 (‘Stair Annals,’ 
i. 320). He had gained considerable military 
experience in the Sardinian service; and 
the Chevalier de Johnstone’s opinion was 
that, ‘‘ had Prince Charles slept during the 
whole of the expedition, and allowed Lord 
George Murray to act for him according to 
his own judgment, he would have found 
the crown of Great Britain on his head 
when he awoke.” Yet, according to Mr. 
Lang, Charles from almost the very first 
mistrusted Lord George’s loyalty, and sus- 
pected he had joined only to betray his 
prince. This mistrust Mr. Lang largely 
justifies, and cites on p. 82 a little tittle- 
tattle rumour that Lord George on the 
march to Derby was corresponding secretly 
with his brother, the Whig duke. On 
p. 174, however, Lord George appears to be 
completely vindicated :— 

‘*In 1748 the Rev. George Innes sent to 
Bishop Forbes a long narrative by an unknown 
hand to this effect. Charles met Perth’s regi- 
ment, as they went back. ‘Some positively say 
that he cried out, ‘‘Iam betrayed. What need 
I give orders when my orders are disobeyed ?” 
Perth explained, and Charles said with an audible 
voice, ‘*’Tis no matter then, we shall meet 
them” (Lord George’s column), ‘‘and behave 
like brave fellows.”’ This is hearsay, but so 
far shows that Charles accepted the situation. 
Moreover, Ker of Graden declares that, after 
the end of the battle of Culloden, he sought out 
Charles, who ‘inquired particularly about Lord 
George, and being acquainted that he was 
thrown from his horse in the time of action, but 
was nowise hurt, the Prince, in the presence of 
all there, desired Colonel Ker to find him out, 
and take particular care of him,’ which, says Ker, 
shews that he then entertained no injurious sus- 
picions. Ker’s word is not to be doubted ; the 
Prince had no braver, better, or more loyal 
adherent. But, on later reflection, inflamed by 
the tales of others, and by Lord George’s letter 
from Ruthven, a soured man and lost, Charles 
acted unworthily of himself as he had been ; and 
in the spirit of his original, and not unnatural, 
distrust of Lord George.” 

There is overmuch talk about treachery 
in connexion with the Forty-five. Of course, 
it is right that such vermin as ‘ Pickle” 
and Murray of Broughton should be nailed 
up for an example; but what possible 
warranty had Mr. Justin McCarthy, in his 
‘History of the Four Georges’ (1890, ii. 
303), for coupling Lord Elcho as a traitor 
with Murray of Broughton and Barrisdale ? 
And what ails Mr. Lang so much at Col. 
John Roy Stewart, of whom Provost Mac- 
pherson discourses pleasantly in ‘ Glimpses 
of Church and Social Life in the High- 
lands’ (1893, pp. 422-6, 483)? ‘That bad 
man,” Mr. Lang says, ‘‘a bully, a traitor from 
of old, vain, sentimental, a braggart, was at 





odds with the English Government, who in 
1739 had deprived him of his command of 
an Independent Company.” Alas! poor 
Poet Soldier, and one had hitherto believed 
that you served in the Scots Greys (‘it is 
said as Quartermaster”); and Sir Walter 
Scott, in a Quarterly article on the ‘ Culloden 
Papers’ (1816, pp. 326-7), gives a visit to 
Lovat in 1737 by “Col. Roy Stuart, an 
emissary of the Chevalier.”’ 

Three pages of the volume are devoted 
to “‘ Pickle theSpy,” and twotothe “Sobieski 
Stuart brothers.” Both might, perhaps, 
have been spared, but we can add an item 
to the “‘ Pickle” narrative—an account of his 
capture at sea from ‘Letters of the First 
Earl of Malmesbury’ (1870, i. 19) :— 

‘*London, Nov. 30, 1745. Our spirits here 
are not a little kept up with the good news of 
the Sheerness man-of-war taking a French ship, 
called Le Soleil, off Yarmouth bound for Mont- 
rose. She drove down first upon the man-of- 
war, which had lain to for her; but the night 
parted them, and next day she had got ten 
miles ahead, but was come up with before 
night. The captain of the French ship would 
have fought, but two gentlemen [? ‘‘ Pickle” 
and Samuel Cameron] came up to him with 
pistols and threatened to shoot him if he did 
not strike. Many officers of distinction were 
on board of her.” 

The earliest poetic production of the elder 
Sobieski Stuart brother, then ‘‘ John Hay 
Allan, Esq.,”” was ‘The Bridal of Cadl- 
chairn’ (1822), and its ‘ Lines on the Great 
Cross of the Mountain Eagle’ were cruelly 
destructive of subsequent claims, for they 
spoke of Charles Edward as “the last of 
Albyn’s royal race.”” A point about Murray 
of Broughton neglected by Mr. Lang is that 
from Campbell the banker’s ‘ Diary’ it is 
clear that he did not quit Edinburgh until 
six days after the prince had left for Eng- 
land. Had he already made terms with the 
Hanoverian Government? Anyhow, Dennis- 
toun’s ‘Memoirs of Sir Robert Strange’ 
prove that Murray was in close attendance 
on the prince a very few days before 
Culloden. Sir James Steuart, the political 
economist, is always ‘“‘Stewart’”’ here; in 
the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ he 
is misplaced at ‘‘ Denham.” What he did 
or did not do for the Cause; why he went 
to Ghent in August, 1745; why he left his 
“poor wife and little family ” at Boulogne; 
who put him on parole in October; whether 
and by whom he was really “exported 
from Stonhive a prisoner to France,” and 
why the English ministers retained so long 
their rancour against him—these things 
are mysteries, at present irreconcilable 
mysteries. Mr. Lang accepts General Sir 
R. Cadell’s contention that Cope did not, 
on the eve of Prestonpans, “retire to com- 
fortable quarters at Cockenzie,” but passed 
the night in the open. But what, then, is one 
to make of the statement of Bishop Richard 
Pococke, who visited “the field of the 
infamous battle” on September 19th, 1760, 
that ‘‘ General Cope was in his coach when 
the enemy came suddenly on him”? 
Another curious little point is that in a 
letter to Cope of August 20th, 1745, Duncan 
Forbes of Culloden writes: ‘‘As they now 
have drawn the sword, it is likely that they 
will fling away the scabbard”; and that 
the day before Prestonpans Prince Charles 
said, ‘‘ Gentlemen, I have flung away the 
scabbard; with God’s assistance I don’t 
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doubt of making you a free and happy 
people.” 

One would like to see Mr. Lang’s volume 
in a somewhat more readable shape, with a 
good index, which it sorely needs, and with 
careful revision by a Scotch proof-reader, 
who would root out such misspellings as 
‘“‘Lismahago” (Lesmahagow), ‘ Fawhill’’ 
(Falside), ‘‘ Eilean Agais” (Hilean Aigas), 
“John Macdonnell of the Scot House [Scotus | 
family,” ‘‘Raaza” (Raasay or Rasay), 
‘“‘Morgan of Tradagan”’ (Tradegan), and 
“General Blakenay.” But with all these 
petty defects, and perhaps a few more, the 
book is beautiful to behold, and charming, 
if it costs some little labour, to peruse. 








The Six Systems of Indian Philosophy. By 
the Right Hon. F. Max Miiller. (Long- 
mans & Co.) 


Pror. Max Mi.zer’s lifelong vigour as a 
popularizer of Indian thought seems in- 
exhaustible. Only five years ago (Athen. 
June 15th, 1895) we noticed his lectures on 
the Vedanta, the most important of the 
“orthodox”? Indian schools, and now a 
bulky volume containing an account of the 
whole group of these systems is to hand. 

“Tt does not claim to be complete,” says 
the author; ‘‘on the contrary, if I can 
claim any thanks, it is for having endea- 
voured to omit whatever seemed to me less 
important and not calculated to appeal to 
European sympathies.” On the other hand, 
the addition of a fairly full index to the 
present volume, and here and there of biblio- 
graphical matter, implies that it is addressed 
to a somewhat more studious class of readers 
than the lectures just mentioned. The ac- 
count of the Vedanta itself also is fuller, 
inasmuch as Dr. Thibaut’s researches on 
the Ramianuja school have been utilized. 
The author shares Schopenhauer’s enthu- 
siasm for Vedantic teaching, and adds :— 

we Neen feel indebted to it for much that has 
been helpful to me in my passage through life. 
After all, it is not everybody who is called upon 
to take an active part in life, whether in defend- 
ing or ruling a country, in amassing wealth, or 
in breaking stones ; and for fitting men to lead 
contemplative and quiet lives, I know no better 
preparation than the Vedanta.” 


In the next main subdivision of the subject, 
the dualistic systems of the Sinkhya-Yoga, 
the writer has taken account of the recent 
researches of Dr. Garbe. Apart from the 
fact that these are chiefly written in German, 
the English reader will find a special fea- 
ture of the present treatment in the full 
account given of the Tattvasamisa, a very 
useful manual of the Sankhya teaching, 
which Garbe can only assign to some date 
before the sixteenth century, but which 
Prof. Max Miiller ‘‘ ventures to call the 
oldest record ” of the school. 

Of the logical and atomistic systems of 
the Nyaya and Vais’eshika a fairly full 
account is given, and this is the more 
acceptable as modern text-books of this 
teaching are neither numerous nor very 
accessible. The need for fresh works is 
evident. Readers are referred to the tracts 


of Ballantyne, published in small editions 
early in the fifties, and the professor confesses 
himself unable to get a German dissertation 
(Markus on the Yoga) published as re- 
cently as 1886. 


It may be gathered that 





the class of readers chiefly addressed are 
those who take a general interest in the 
history of thought, but are ignorant of the 
precise contribution made by India to its 
development. To these will be specially 
acceptable the frequent references to modern 
European writers; the hasty condemnations 
of India by some, the unreasonable expecta- 
tions from it of others. Frequent also are 
comparisons with ancient Greek thought. A 
reference might well have been added to the 
very clear and concise exposition of the philo- 
sophic relations of Greece and India by Dr. 
Garbe in his short English work ‘The 
Philosophy of Ancient India.’ Scholars, 
however, appear to be occasionally addressed, 
as, for instance, in the author’s remarks 
justifying his translations of the Upanishads. 
These are preceded by revised extracts which 
the general reader may find somewhat long, 
like the Vedic preliminaries of chapter 11. 
The occasional use of technical terms like 
atmanepada (instead of ‘‘ middle voice”) may 
be due to inadvertence. 

A more elaborate history of Indian 
thought, passing beyond the pale of mere 
Brahmanic orthodoxy, will have to be 
written in the future. As the author notes, 
the Jain Haribhadra in his treatise edited 
by Count F. L. Pullé (not by C. Puini) 
describes a different set of six. A sketch 
is given of the materialistic speculations 
ascribed to Brihaspati. The reference to 
the early schools mentioned in the Angut- 
tara, a Pali text edited (but not yet trans- 
lated) by Dr. E. Hardy, is less happy. The 
Ajivakas can hardly have been Jains; for 
the Upasakadas’4 and other Jain canonical 
books contrast their tenets with those of 
Mahavira; nor were the Gotamakas Bud- 
dhists, as the Mahavastu incidentally shows. 
As to some of the more recent, but very 
important and still existing schools of 
thought (¢.g., the S’aiva), the materials for 
working out their history exist both in 
Sanskrit and in the vernaculars. Regard- 
ing the latter Prof. Max Miiller does well 
to call the attention of students to the 
importance of the South Indian literatures. 








THE BARONETAGE, 


A History of the Baronetage. 
Pixley. (Duckworth & Co.) 
Complete Baronetage. By G.E.C. Vol. I. 

(Exeter, Pollard.) 

By an undesigned coincidence the above two 
volumes, which are both concerned with the 
origin and early history of the baronetage, 
have made their appearance about the same 
time. We propose, therefore, to notice them 
together. 

Mr. Pixley’s monograph may be taken 
to represent the views of ‘‘the Honourable 
Society of the Baronetage,” as he is its 
“‘ Registrar,’ and he dedicates his book to 
the ‘“‘founder” of this society, which ori- 
ginated some three years ago, owing to the 
resentment felt by certain baronets at a 
Royal Warrant assigning to the children of 
life peers precedence above themselves, and 
to the feeling that the baronets possessed 
no representative body capable of taking 
action on their behalf should their privi- 
leges be infringed. There was, however, 
another matter, a trouble of old standing, 
with which it was hoped the new body might 
find itself able to deal. This was the 


By F. W. 





assumption of baronetcies by persons not 


entitled thereto. An obvious grievance to 
the baronets themselves, such assumption 
concerns also, to some extent, the public 
at large; nor is it seemly that titles of 
honour bestowed by the sovereigns of these 
realms should be thus wrongfully assumed. 
The trouble, which might have been fore- 
seen from the first, was complained of, 
if we remember right, by Dugdale under 
Charles II.; but it was not till the publica- 
tion of Mr. Joseph Foster’s ‘ Baronetage,’ 
in which all such usurpations were grouped 
together under ‘‘ Chaos,” that the extent 
of the mischief in modern times became 
fully evident. The one serious attempt to 
check it was made so far back as Decem- 
ber 8rd, 1783, when a Royal Warrant, 
reciting that ‘‘ many persons ” had assumed 
the title of baronet ‘‘ without any just 
right,” provided that no one in . future 
should be styled ‘‘ Baronet”’ in any official 
document until he had “proved his Right 
thereto in his Majesty’s College of Arms.” 
Unfortunately, as Mr. Pixley writes, “a 
number of the Baronets, although the step 
taken was intended for their protection, and 
made in consequence of the representation 
of many of their own body, took offence ” at 
the warrant, and began an agitation against 
it on the ground that it would put genuine 
baronets ‘“‘ to numberless inconveniences and 
expense.”’ They petitioned the Crown to 
the effect that ‘‘the privilege of wearing” 
some ‘‘ mark or badge of distinction ”’ would 
be “the most effectual means of preventing 
the abuses mentioned,” but did not explain 
in what way it would so operate. Eventually 
the Crown, in February, 1785, while declin- 
ing to grant the suggested ‘‘ badge”’ as “‘ by 
no means agreeable to many of the Order of 
Baronets themselves,” consented to with- 
draw the obnoxious warrant, and thenceforth 
there was no check to the usurpation of the 
title. Mr. Pixley, who relates the whole 
episode in full detail, naturally does not 
mention what is, we believe, the fact, that the 
baronets are as sharply divided now as they 
were then on the advisability of agitating 
for a ‘“‘ mark or badge of distinction.” 

As a record of the privileges of the 
baronetage, of the agitations to which they 
have given rise, and, above all, of the docu- 
ments affecting them, Mr. Pixley’s work is 
of real value, and represents industrious 
research. As a ‘‘case” for the baronets, 
which it virtually is, it inspires sympathy 
for a hopeless cause. It is a singular fact 
that from 1612—only a year after its creation 
—down to 1898 the unfortunate Order has 
had to endure 

The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 
without ever succeeding in giving effect to 
its protests. The struggle of the baronets 
created in 1611 to obtain precedence over 
the younger sons of viscounts and barons 
was decided against them by the king, on 
the ground that ‘‘his Princely meaning,” as 
expressed in the words of their patents, must 
be interpreted by himself; and Mr. Pixley 
is not alone in holding that this decision 
‘* clearly prejudiced the position of the Baronet- 
age, in creating a chasm between five hereditary 
degrees on the one hand and the sixth on the 
other, by which cause alone the latter has lost 
in distinction.” 

James, we read, bequeathed “ everlasting 
unrest to his new Degree.” When the 
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defeated baronets, however, grumbled 
against the king’s decision, ‘‘yt was 
answered by the Lord Treasurer that yf 
any of them misliked his bargain he shold 
have his monie again.” In this significant 
phrase one cannot help seeing what was at 
the root of the whole trouble. The dignity 
was expressly created to be sold, although, 
as Mr. Pixley rightly insists, the purchasers 
were strictly limited by James to those 
who had a clear thousand a year in landed 
estate, and whose father’s father at least 
had borne arms. If these limitations had 
been maintained, the prestige of the new 
dignity would have been infinitely higher ; 
but as with the king’s undertaking to limit 
the creations to two hundred, and not to fill 
up vacancies from extinction, the above 
restrictions shared the fate of many a 
tuart promise in the days of his son and 
successor, if not, indeed, in his own. 


Mr. Pixley is anxious to demolish 


‘*the extraordinary error, which has been per- 
petrated even by Kings of Arms and Heralds, 
that the Baronetage is an ‘ Order,’ whereas it is 
a Degree of Dignity Hereditary.” 


But it may be pointed out that even the ‘‘Com- 
mittee of the Baronetage for Privileges,’ 
which flourished some sixty years ago, sys- 
tematically spoke of ‘‘ the Order.” Several 
curious points in its history are brought 
to light by Mr. Pixley’s labours. Among 
them are cases of surrender and regrant (a 
practice not recognized in the peerage), of a 
baronetcy created by Cromwell, and of one 
at least that was bestowed on a lady. We 
have also an English baronet’s patent and 
two Scottish ones granted to the Scottish 
Corporation in 1688, and ‘‘ exposed to sale” 
by it ‘‘at 500 guineas, and not under,” for 
the English one, the others being offered 
“at 300 each.” By the way, in spite of 
the author’s silence on the subject, blank 
patents of baronetcy surely were not un- 
frequently bestowed as a reward on some 
favourite or follower to be sold. Now that 
their value as a substitute for a grandfather 
has become widely realized, they are said 
to be in greater demand than ever, although 
their application to this use may seem an 
insult to the proud bearers of titles created 
in 1611. Mr. Pixley very sensibly observes 
that “proposals for a fancy dress”’ were a 
mistake on the part of the former committee, 
but he might have added that its evil genius 
was that egregious person Mr. Broun, ‘‘eques 
auratus,” who, when Her Majesty declined 
to knight him, solemnly knighted himself, 
and whose own father’s baronetcy was 
relegated by Mr. Foster to ‘‘Chaos.”’ It is 
a pity that the author’s work is marred by 
a few strange errors. His example, for 
instance, “of the word Baronet being used 
for banneret, as expressing a Baron or Lord 
of Parliament,” is a statute of Richard II., 
where the word, on the contrary, is 
‘“‘baneret.”” And in some flourishes on the 
antiquity of certain baronets’ families we 
have such weird statements as that a 
Shelley of Michelgrove ‘was a knight of 
the shire for Huntingdon [sic] in the 
time of William II. [!],’” and that “in 
the time of King John” the connexion of 
the Musgraves with Westmorland “ was 
famous, they having served as Members of 
Parliament for several divisions of the 
county at various intervals.” This last 


assertion is a gem of bad history. The 
author, however, has rendered a real service 
to the baronets, even though more has been 
written on the subject than his preface 
would imply. It is a book that would have 
charmed Sir Leicester Dedlock, and this 
reminds us that one of the worst wrongs 
inflicted on the long-suffering ‘‘ Degree” 
is, apparently, the use of the abbreviation 
“ Bart.” 

The editor of that well-known work of 
reference the ‘Complete Peerage’ has given 
to the world the first instalment of a similar 
work on the baronetage, differing only in 
the dignities being dealt with, not in an 
alphabetical, but in chronological order. 
As the volume before us deals only with 
those created by James I., the ‘Complete 
Baronetage’ is likely to rival its companion 
work in bulk. Its preface deals with the 
origin of the baronetage and other cognate 
matters, and duly acknowledges the previous 
labours of the late Mr. J. G. Nichols on its 
institution and early history. A useful list 
of printed baronetages is added. It should 
be needless to insist on the importance of a 
work by the editor of the ‘ Complete Peer- 
age,’ but we maycall attention to the fact that 
he boldly proposes to deal with all assump- 
tions of the dignity. The present volume 
enables antiquaries for the first time to 
judge of the status of all those whom 
James I. created; the bulk of them clearly 
were men of good position and estate, 
though refugee merchants, such as Tryon 
and Courten, can hardly have complied with 
the conditions, while a “Lord Mayor” 
element was even then noticeable. The 
editor, we observe, is inclined to believe that 
James began before his death to disregard 
the original limitations, which were finally 
discarded by his son. 








Cardiff Records: being Materials for a History 
of the County Borough from the Earliest 
Times, Edited by John Hobson Matthews, 
Archivist to the Corporation. Vol. I. 
(Stock). Vol. II. (Sotheran). 

THe burgesses of Cardiff were not a little 

excited, a few years ago, by the notion that 

certain manorial rights, and perhaps even 
portions of the soil of their town, were 
claimed, erroneously and without title, by 
the lord of an adjacent manor—a suspicion 
that, time and again, has been known to 
exist in connexion with other boroughs. 

Urged on by the local press, the Town 

Council of Cardiff at once declared it to be 

‘‘an imperative duty to direct a thorough 

and exhaustive investigation”’ into the his- 

tory of the devolution of their landed pro- 
perty, a general overhauling of title deeds 
was ordered, and an “archivist” was ap- 
pointed to conduct the investigation under 
the direction of a ‘Records Committee.” 
Although the pleasant vision of recovering 
valuable rights on the foreshore and on the 
banks of the Taff may have soon faded 
away, unrealized, from the civic mind, 
students of Welsh history and of municipal 
life generally will feel grateful to the com- 
mittee for boldly enlarging the scope of 
their labours beyond the original terms of 
reference, and deciding on the publication 
of all the more valuable documents relating 
to the history of their borough. This en- 





lightened decision can only be described as 








worthy of the municipality which aspires to 
the title of the capital of Wales, and has 
already done much to earn that position by 
a generous expenditure on its collection of 
Welsh books and other objects of national 
interest at its public library and museum. 

The community of residents at Cardiff 
seems to have acquired recognition of its 
corporate existence at a very early date. 
The first document in these ‘ Records’ 
is a formal statement, printed from a Cot- 
tonian MS., of the liberties and free customs 
said to have been granted to both Cardiff 
and Tewkesbury alike by Robert and Wil- 
liam, Earls of Gloucester, some time before 
1147. The legal notion of municipal in- 
corporation was probably not formulated 
till considerably later, but in view of this 
grant Cardiff might well lay claim to being, 
in point of antiquity, the premier chartered 
town in Wales. In another respect, how- 
ever, it occupied but a secondary rank, for 
its early charters were none of them granted 
direct from the Crown, as was the case 
with those of the boroughs of Carmarthen 
and Montgomery and most of the castellated 
towns of North Wales, but they were mesne 
charters conferred on it by the marcher 
lords of Glamorgan, who were also lords of 
the castle of Cardiff. A natural result of 
this more dependent position was that the 
chief officer of the town was none other than 
the constable of the castle, acting in a civil 
capacity as the lord’s bailiff or steward. 
Once or twice, it is true, he is called 
“‘ mayor ’”’—a title in such context probably 
drawn from, and used as the equivalent of, 
the Welsh maer, who, under the Welsh 
laws, was the steward of a district appointed 
by the lord to collect his rents and tolls, 
and to discharge certain judicial functions 
of a manorial rather than civic character. 
In course of time the burgesses were granted 
the right of nominating two bailiffs of their 
own annually, subject, however, to the ap- 
proval of the constable, before whom such 
bailiffs had also to be sworn in. Down 
even to the passing of the Municipal Re- 
form Act of 1836 the Corporation continued 
to be officially described as ‘‘the Bailiffs, 
Aldermen, and Burgesses of the Town of 
Cardiff,” and it was not till then that this 
dependence on the castle was finally swept 
away. 

The manner in which Mr. Hobson Mat- 
thews has edited the municipal charters (to 
which is naturally accorded the first place 
in these volumes) is, in several respects, un- 
satisfactory in the highest degree. Most of 
the work had already been done by others, 
so that little remained for him, so far as 
the charters were concerned, except collation 
and revision. Translations of all the earlier 
charters had been placed at the disposal of 
the Corporation by the Marquis of Bute 
and a former Town Clerk, while the original 
Latin texts, with two exceptions, had been 
printed by the late Mr. G. T. Clark in his 
‘Carte et Alia Munimenta que ad Dominium 
de Glamorgan pertinent.’ But in one in- 
stance only, out of a round dozen, does the 
editor acknowledge such previous publica- 
tion, and even then without giving the page 
and volume of the work quoted. While thus 
all but ignoring Mr. Clark’s paleeographical 
services, Mr. Matthews has the rashness to 
offer in his introductory “dissertation” the 
following astounding piece of criticism on 
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translations which he ascribes to Mr. Clark’s 
work, but which never existed outside his 
own imagination :— 

‘*Some of the charters were translated for 
Mr. Clark by an official of the British Museum, 
and published in the ‘ Carte et Alia Munimenta 
Glamorganiz’ [sic] in 1891. These translations 
are not entirely free from inaccuracies, notably 
in the case of the charter of 1340, where the 
bounds of the Burgesses’ Liberties are mis- 
represented through an obvious misreading of 
the original, ‘in parte australi’ being rendered 
‘at the east gate,’ instead of ‘ on the east ’ [sic].” 


Still more remarkable performances are 
the editor’s ‘‘ conjectural Latin versions”’ of 
two charters ‘‘ known only by English trans- 
lations,” one of them extending to twelve 
pages. What useful purpose is served by 
this schoolboy exercise in Latin composition 
the editor does not pretend to tell his readers, 
but the publication of such versions is not 
many degrees removed from the category 
of literary forgeries. Curiously enough, the 
original Latin text of one of the charters thus 
treated (No. XV.) is printed in Mr. Clark’s 
‘Carte’ (ii. 216), a fact of which Mr. 
Matthews was seemingly unaware. While 
referring to translations, we may observe 
that it would have been more satisfactory 
to find the Latin text and the editor’s 
translation of it facing instead of following 
one another, and also that his conjectural 
expansions of the Latin contractions should 
have been distinguished by italic type. 

Not only inaccurate, but meagre and 
superficial also, is the editorial ‘‘disserta- 
tion” dealing with the charters and the 
development of municipal autonomy in 
Cardiff. Among the many points that are 
not even mentioned is the fact that Cardiff 
derived its mediseval importance from being 
the caput baronie of the greatest lordship 
marcher of Wales, and that as a mesne 
borough it never had, until recent times, an 
elective mayor. The surrender of its charter 
to the king in 1684—as recorded by Dineley 
—is also overlooked, though it is a point of 
no little importance, as the charter sur- 
rendered does not seem to have been re- 
granted to the Corporation. 

The remainder of vol. i. is devoted to a 
series of extracts relating to Cardiff and 
district from Ministers’ Accounts for the 
Lordship of Glamorgan, Inquisitions Post 
Mortem, Patent Rolls, Exchequer Records, 
Star Chamber Proceedings, and the collec- 
tion of Domestic State Papers at the Record 
Office. Nearly all these records, except the 
two last-mentioned classes, are, of course, 
in Latin, but only Mr. Matthews’s English 
versions of them are included in these 
volumes. In no single instance does he, 
however, refer the reader to any of the Rolls 
Series publications, in which these have 
been previously calendared or otherwise 
dealt with. Similarly, in the note on the 
South Wales Chantries Certificate of 1548, 
printed in vol. ii., a reference to the fact that 
several extracts from it are to be found in 
Mr. A. F. Leach’s ‘ English Schools at the 
Reformation’ would have been far more 
helpful to the student than editorial tirades 
against ‘anti-Catholic policy” and “ royal 
confiscation.” Was it, by the way, his own 


Roman Catholic sympathies that led Mr. 
Matthews to reproduce the Certificate for 
the whole of South Wales, and not to 
restrict himself to extracts relating to the 








borough to which he is archivist? Equally 
irrelevant are his obiter dicta on ‘‘ the penal 
laws against the Catholics,’ on “ their 
long persecution, which continued with great 
severity until Elizabeth’s death and lasted 
with but brief intervals down to the early 
part of the eighteenth century,” and on 
‘“‘the last general harrying of the Papists 
in 1679.” In this last connexion ‘ the 
reader is referred to the ‘Oates Plot’ volume 
[Why not give its number?] of Brother 
Foley’s ‘Records,’ &c.,”’ a reference which 
is a welcome exception to the editor’s chari- 
ness in acknowledging accredited sources of 
information in other matters. 

Though Mr. Matthews’s editorial methods 
deserve, for the most part, little approval, 
his diligence and research in the col- 
lection of interesting material are cer- 
tainly to be praised. His extracts from the 
Star Chamber Proceedings, for example, 
disclose the tyranny and corruption of 
several of the Elizabethan sheriffs of 
Glamorgan, and furnish additional illus- 
tration of the great family feuds of Wales, 
one of which ‘betwixt the surnamed 
Thomases and Joneses” once threatened, 
according to Sir Henry Sidney, to involve 
the whole principality. How valuable a 
complement to these would have been the 
records of the Council of the Marches—the 
Welsh Star Chamber, as it has been called— 
of which Sidney was himself president for 
over a quarter of a century; but, alas! they 
seem to have all perished. The Council is, 
however, indirectly represented by a report 
of certain of its members on the suppression 
of piracy, for which Cardiff was notorious 
during the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. 
Wrecking and pillaging of disabled vessels 
were also much practised along the Gla- 
morgan coast down to the end of the last 
century. On these topics, as well as on the 
development of the commerce of the port, 
much light is thrown by a widely different 
class of records, those of the Cardiff Custom 
House, one of which, a book of entrances 
and clearances from 1686 to 1767, has been 
printed practically in full. 

In respect of general interest nothing can 
well surpass the somewhat lengthy extracts, 
given in the second volume, from the 
Calendar Rolls and gaol files of the Court 
of Great Sessions for Glamorgan. The 
magnificent series from which these are 
drawn extends over the whole period of the 
separate existence of the Welsh judicature— 
from 1542 till its supersession in 1830 by 
the English assize system. Notwithstanding 
the varied wealth of information which the 
records of these Courts contain concerning 
almost every department of Welsh life 
during the period in question, they have 
hitherto been practically ignored by all 
Welsh antiquaries, with the notable excep- 
tion of those relating to Montgomeryshire, 
which are now being calendared in a volume 
of county records published under the aus- 
pices of the Powysland Club. In them the 
loyalty of Welshmen, in bygone days, to 
lost causes is displayed by the long roll of 
Roman Catholics who were prosecuted for 
recusancy and for their avowed attachment 
to the Stuart cause. On the other hand, the 
growth of independence in political thought 
is illustrated by the prosecutions of sus- 
pected Jacobins towards the close of the 
last century. In 1800, for example, a 





Neath man was indicted for slandering 
George III. by saying that ‘“‘he would make 
a better king out of a piece of alder-wood 
[the editor’s translation of the Welsh is 
‘‘arl-wood,”’ whatever that may mean], 
being first gilt and painted.” 

The most valuable of the editor’s original 
contributions to these volumes is his chap- 
ter on the manors of Cardiff and district. 
While in most other parts of Wales the 
ancient territorial divisions of cantrevs and 
commotes became converted into lordships 
and manors, South Glamorgan (like Gower 
and South Pembrokeshire) was carved into 
a number of small manors, out of which 
it is now impossible, by any manner of 
grouping, to reconstruct the pre-existing 
commotes of that area. Even the very 
name of at least one commote near Car- 
diff has been irretrievably lost, while as to 
that of Kibbor, in which the town itself 
was situated, there is much doubt as to the 
cantrev to which it belonged. These points 
illustrate the difficulty of tracing the 
manorial from the tribal system, and it is 
this part of his subject that Mr. Matthews 
does not seem to have seriously attacked. 
There can be no doubt that several of the 
customary dues and usages of the Cardiff 
manors were survivals of Welsh juris- 
prudence, but one cannot help wishing for 
more information about some of them. This 
is notably the case as to the tax called 
‘‘chence, cense or towl”—an annual pay- 
ment of a penny from each householder in 
certain districts. Though Mr. Matthews’s 
account is not always so full as could be 
wished, he has, we are glad to acknowledge, 
done much by this chapter to stimulate 
further research and to provide a fresh 
starting-point for those who desire to 
study the complicated manorial system of 
Glamorgan. 

Apart from the literary and historical 
merits of these volumes—and the value of 
the material here collected could not be easily 
exaggerated—their “ get-up” and general 
appearance are highly pleasing. Most appro- 
priately they have been printed at Cardiff, 
on locally manufactured paper. The initial 
letters of the various chapters are embel- 
lished with drawings of architectural details 
and characteristic bits of scenery from the 
town and district, while the head and tail 
pieces incorporate designs upon medizval 
tiles found in Cardiff, all reproduced by local 
artists. There are also a large number of 
very excellent full-page illustrations, includ- 
ing facsimiles of several charters, a beautiful 
series of the seals of the Lords of Glamorgan, 
and numerous views of public buildings, 
both ancient and modern, one showing a 
good specimen of the Roman wall discovered 
at the castle in 1898. Of more than local 
interest is a facsimile of an unpublished 
letter by Sir Walter Raleigh, now in the 
possession of the Marquis of Bute. It would 


have been in better taste, we think, to omit. 


the photographs of the members of the 
Records Committee and of the Town Clerk. 
There is in preparation, we are informed, 
a third volume, which is to include, among 
other material, extracts from Close Rolls, 
Exchequer Plea Rolls, and French Rolls of 
the fifteenth century, Trade Guild Records, 
and parish registers. As to the rolls, it is to 
be hoped that their original text as well as 
the editor’s translation will be given, and on 
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opposite pages, and that the two other sets 
mentioned will be reproduced without any 
abridgment. Glossaries and indexes for the 
whole series are also reserved for the final 


volume. 





A Select Library of Nicene and Post-Nicene 
Fathers of the Christian Church. Second 
Series.—Vol. XIV. Zhe Seven Ecumenical 
Councils of the Undivided Church, their 
Canons and Dogmatic Decrees. Edited by 
Henry R. Percival, D.D. (Oxford, Parker 
& Co.) 

Tuis book is remarkable for two things. 
The first is the extraordinary number of 
errors that occur in it. Many of these may 
be due to the printer, such as ‘ othodox,” 
‘‘Paulionism,” ‘‘sacrasancta,” ‘‘ crimena,” 
and some misplaced Greek accents, but the 
number is so great that the editor must 
share the blame with the printer. Besides, 
several of them cannot be laid to the charge 
of the printer. For instance, in the first two 
pages of the bibliographical introduction 
we find the following words and sentences : 


‘Tt should however be noted that the most 

learned and interesting Prolegomena in Yvvo- 
Suxdv sive Pandects Canonum, as well as the 
Praefationem ad annotationes in Canones Apos- 
tolicos, is reprinted.” 
Why Dr. Percival should have used the 
nominative after im (‘‘in Pandecte’”’), or 
the accusative of Preefatio, are points which 
seem rather incomprehensible, unless his 
knowledge of Latin is in the highest degree 
elementary. On the same page he sets 
down the title of the work on which his 
book is practically based. The first words 
are printed thus: ‘‘ 2vvodixdv sive Padectae 
Canonum SS. Apostolorum, et Conciliorum 
ab Ecclesia Graeca receptorum; necnon 
Canonicorum SS. Patrum Epistolarum.’’ 
Both “‘Padectae”’ and “‘ Canonicorum ” may 
be misprints, but it is disgraceful for an 
editor to have let them pass. And we are 
not sure that the latter is a misprint, for we 
have elsewhere ‘contra mentem Synodi 
Nicaens,’’ which must be the editor’s, and 
similar incorrect combinations of adjectives 
with nouns. 

The second page of the bibliographical 
introduction furnishes us with the following 
specimens: ‘‘ Josephi gyptii Prosemia et 
Paraphrasis Arabica in Quatuor Preorum 
Generalium Conciliorum Canones” ; ‘ Ma- 
thew”? for Matthew, and “Eleuchus” for 
Elenchus. 

Such errors abound in every part of the 
book which we have examined. There is 
not much Greek in the work, but a great 
part of it is incorrectly printed. Accents 
appear on the fourth syllable from the 
end; some words have two accents, one on 
the fourth syllable and the other on the 
second syllable from the end. Breathings 
make their appearance where they should 
not be. Dr. Percival has chosen to alter 
the accents where the correct form lay before 
his eyes. Thus he quotes the first disserta- 
tion of Hort as being “On povoyévns Géos.” 
He alters also Greek words. Thus he twice 
has cipevixés, where the original from which 
he quotes has the correct spelling. He has 
‘“‘Prosphonesus”’ in the contents, in the 
body of the work, and in the index, where 
the original has IIpoo¢dvnots. The editor 


We may content ourselves with one instance. 
The title of an essay of Hefele’s is printed 
thus: ‘‘ Beitrage zu Kircheschichte, Archio- 
logie und Liturgik (Essay in Die Liturgi- 
schen Gervdnder).” 

The second notable feature in the book 
is the licence which the editor takes in 
making very large extracts from books that 
are copyright. Thus he appropriates many 
nearly entire articles from Smith’s diction- 
aries of Christian Biography and of Chris- 
tian Antiquities, large portions of Canon 
Bright’s ‘ Notes on the Canons of the First 
Four General Councils,’ and page after page 
of the English translation of Hefele’s ‘Con- 
ciliengeschicte,’ as the work spells it, and 
of other books. He takes the liberty of 
correcting the translation of Hefele, and he 
is not always polite to the works from which 
he makes his extracts. Thus he appro- 
priates a page and a half from a translation 
of a work of Harnack’s, with this heading: 
‘* Adolf Harnack, in his little book ridicu- 
lously intituled in the English version 
‘Sources of the Apostolic Canons.’ ” 

The editor makes no concealment in his 
appropriations. He states quite distinctly : 

‘*T have used as the foundation of the transla- 
tion of the canons of the first four synods and 
of the five Provincial synods that most con- 
venient book ‘Index Canonum,’ by the Rev. 
John Fulton, D.D., D.C.L.” 

And he acknowledges his obligations to 
several other scholars who have done trans- 
lations for him or otherwise aided him. 

It is difficult, therefore, to know who are 
responsible for the mistakes which occur. 
But there are more errors in the translations 
than ought to have been made when there 
were so many coadjutors. Thus, in the first 
note on the first canon of the first Council 
appear these Greek words: dxoAovOws ody 
tovTos Kal 6 mapov Kavov diardrrerar prjre 
Tovs éavtTovs Exddvras eis ExTOMHV | adTOXELpas 
yevopevovs KAnpovo Oat, The translator omits 
axoAovOws altogether, and consequently gets 
into difficulty with rovrois, which refers 
to apostolic canons, and he thus produces 
nonsense. His rendering of the whole 
sentence is :— 

‘The divine Apostolic Canons xxi., xxii., 
xxiii., and xxiv., have taught us sufficiently 
what ought to be done with those who castrate 
themselves, this canon provides as to what is to 
be done to these as well as to those who deliver 
themselves over to others to be emasculated by 
them, viz. that they are not to be admitted 
among the clergy.” 

Wherever we have tested the translations 
we have come upon similar mistakes. 

In one portion of the work Dr. Percival 
guarantees the translation in these words: 
“‘T have provided the reader with a very 
accurate translation of each text.’ The 
very first rendering of the first text makes 
this statement doubtful. The Greek begins 
thus: “Ocws éricxoros réAews KopdovBys, 
erev’ OV trocovrov » pavrAy avvyjDera doov 1) 
BraBepwrdérn tov rpaypdtwv SiapBopa éf& 
abrav tov Oeueriwv éortiv éxpifwréa, These 
words are translated thus: ‘‘ Hosius, bishop 
of the city of Corduba, said: A pre- 
valent evil, or rather most mischievous 
corruption must be done away from its 
very foundations.” Here the words rév 
mpaypdrov are omitted altogether. The 
context shows that they are of importance. 





is equally unfortunate in quoting German. 





‘¢ Prevalent evil’’ is a mistranslation. It is 


a bad custom that is meant, and the 
diapOopa tav mpaypydrwv is something 
different from the custom, and means the 
corruption which takes place in carrying 
out the transactions. The custom referred 
to is that of bishops removing from a small 
city to another; and the attempt of a bishop, 
by means of bribes, to get invited to a 
larger city is what is condemned. 

The original contributions of Dr. Percival 
to the book do not occupy a large portion of 
its space. They are principally historical 
introductions. Dr. Percival is anxious that 
they should not be regarded as original. 
He says :— 

‘*Tt seems to me that in such a work as the 
present any expression of the editor’s views 
would be eminently out of place. I have there- 
fore confined myself toa bare statement of what 
I conceive to be the facts of the case.” 


And he evidently imagines that he has been 
impartial in the statement of these facts, 
and he hopes that “this volume may be 
equally acceptable to the Catholic and to 
the Protestant.” But a slight perusal of 
the book reveals that he has not succeeded 
in producing colourless facts. Two instances 
will show this. In his short historical 
introduction to the Nicene Council he 
says :— 

‘*The editor, however, ventures to call the 
attention of the reader to the fact that in this, 
as in every other of the Seven Ecumenical 
Councils, the question the Fathers considered 
was not what they supposed Holy Scripture 
might mean, nor what they from a priori argu- 
ments thought would be consistent with the 
mind of God, but something entirely different, 
to wit, what they had received. They under- 
stood their position to be that of witnesses, not 
that of exegetes.” 

This is not fact, but the contrary of fact. 
Dean Stanley’s account of the matter is 
thus stated :— 

‘‘The well-known clause of the Twenty-first 
Article does but express the principle of the 
Nicene Fathers themselves : ‘Things ordained 
by them as necessary for salvation have neither 
strength nor authority unless it may be declared 
that they are taken out of Holy Scripture.’ The 
battle was fought and won by quotations, not 
from tradition but from the Old and New 
Testament.” 

There can be no doubt that Dean Stanley 
is right. Any one who has read the original 
authorities knows that continual mention is 
made of the Scriptures as the deciding 
authority during the Nicene Council and 
the period of controversy that followed 
down to the reign of Theodosius the Great. 
Dr. Percival does not seem to have made 
himself acquainted with the numerous 
recent works which have discussed the 
history of dogma during the fourth century. 

The other instance which we quote proves 
that bias may be exhibited in the kind of 
passages selected for quotation. In the 
third canon of the Nicene Council mention 
is made of subintroducte. The first note on 
the canon in Beveridge, whose work Dr. Per- 
cival uses as his basis, was written by 
Zonaras, and states in a temperate manner 
the various opinions held in regard to the 
subintroducte. Dr. Percival omits it, and 
the reason evidently is because Zonaras 
mentions amongst others the meaning of 
subintroducte, which throws a lurid light on 
the morality of the clergy. Dr. Percival 





quotes only those writers who speak in mild 
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terms of the character of the subintroducte, 
though if the entire note of Hefele, of which 
only a portion is extracted, had been repro- 
duced, the true nature of the subintroducte 
could have been perceived. Dr. Percival 
would have acted more fairly if he had 
appropriated the article on the subintroducte 
from Smith’s ‘Dictionary of Christian 
Antiquities.’ 

This work completes the second series of 
the ‘‘Select Library of Nicene and Post- 
Nicene Fathers.” We should have been 
glad if we could have commended the series 
unreservedly, for the enterprise deserves 
the warmest support. But some of the 
volumes have not been good, and the last is 
extremely bad. Probably the want of a 
general editor responsible for the character 
of all the translations has had much to do 
with the defects of the series. 








Histoire Générale des Hongrois. Par Edouard 
Sayous. Seconde Kdition revisée par 
André E. Sayous et J. Dolenecz. (Buda- 
pesth, Athenzeum Society.) 


Tue ‘ Histoire Générale des Hongrois,’ by 
M. Edouard Sayous, is here issued in a 
second edition in the same handsome form 
as the work dealing with Hungarian litera- 
ture which was noticed a week or two ago in 
our columns. The book is profusely illus- 
trated, as the phrase is, especially with views 
of Magyar towns and copies of the seals and 
coins of their kings. The history of the 
country is easily broken up into periods 
with strongly marked characteristics. M. 
Sayous investigates the ethnological affinities 
of the Magyars, and cheerfully admits what 
all science has shown, that they are a Ugro- 
Finnish people, and their congeners are to 
be found in the eastern portion of Euro- 
pean Russia. The latest views point to 
the Voguls as being most closely con- 
nected with them. M. Sayous makes an 
interesting analysis of the constituent 
elements of the Hungarian vocabulary. 
Many of the most important words have 
Slavonic roots, as, for instance, ssabadsdg 
(liberty), Airdly (king). It is well known 
that when the late Prof. Miklosich, of 
Vienna, showed how large was the number 
of Slavonic words in Magyar his opinions 
met with keen opposition at Pesth. 
Ultimately, however, Hungarian scholars 
owned that he was right. Mr. Smirnov, in 
his work on the Finnish tribes of Eastern 
Russia, of which a French translation was 
published by Prof. Boyer, traces some names 
of places closely resembling the word 
Magyar. The country received Christianity 
in the time of St. Stephen, and the bar- 
barians who had been the terror of Europe 
settled down to be peaceful citizens. But 
they had inflicted a blow upon the Slavs: 
the great Moravian kingdom of Svatopluk 
was broken up, and a wedge driven into the 
formerly compact mass of the Slavonic 
settlements. Before, however, the Hun- 
garians could thoroughly develope them- 
selves came the terrible invasion of the 
Mongols (1241-42), by which the country 
was turned into a desert. The line of the 
Arpads, or princes of the native race, died 
out in 1301. To this succeeded the house 


of Anjou (1301-82), one king of which line, 
Louis the Great, was the most powerful 
monarch who ever sat upon the Hungarian 








throne. Besides Hungary, he owned so 
much Slavonic territory (including Poland 
and parts of Servia and Bulgaria) that he 
was almost more a Slavonic than a Magyar 
king. This mighty realm, however, pos- 
sessed no power of cohesion, and soon fell to 
pieces. Louis left Poland to his daughter 
Jadviga, who married Jagiello, the 
Lithuanian prince, the founder of a dynasty 
in his adopted country. Hungary, becoming 
an elective monarchy like Poland, chose 
Sigismund of Austria, who ruled till 1437. 
But the glorious period of the Hunyadys 
was to follow, and under Matthias Cor- 
vinus, the son of John Hunyady, the 
country became one of the greatest Euro- 
pean powers. M. Sayous does full justice 
to the remarkable rule of Matthias Corvinus, 
who was a Transylvanian soldier of fortune. 
He succeeded in wresting from Ladislaus of 
Bohemia a great part of his territory, and 
even made himself master of Vienna. The 
history is furnished with some good portraits 
of this hero, and contains several interest- 
ing anecdotes illustrative of his good 
sense, his bravery, and his humour. But 
again the evil star of Hungary was to 
be in the ascendant—as the great kingdom 
of Louis crumbled into pieces at his death, 
so the glories of Matthias came to nothing, 
for, having no legitimate heir, he could not 
consolidate his kingdom. After the disastrous 
battle of Mohacs in 1520 the Turks seized a 
great part of the country, and ultimately 
occupied Buda. Hopes were founded upon 
the Slav John Zapolya, but he died after he 
had been but a short while king. The family 
compact which had settled the crown upon 
Ferdinand I. of the Hapsburg dynasty now 
began to have full force. The unhappy 
country was in reality rent into three parts : 
Transylvania still chose Magyar rulers, the 
Turks had a large piece of territory, and 
the Austrians the rest. 

This is, indeed, an heroic period of Hun- 
garian history and full of glorious deeds, 
not the least noteworthy of which is the 
defence of Szigeth by Zrinyi. The pages of 
M. Sayous abound with stories of the 
sufferings of the miserable peasants. Inno 
country of Europe was their condition more 
wretched. The nobles had supreme juris- 
diction over them, and the terrible outbreak 
under Dozsa in 1513 was suppressed with 
extraordinary cruelty. In the Diet of 1514 
the peasant was for ever bound to the soil. 
His master could require of him from four 
to six days’ labour every week, and no 
member of the serf’s family was free from 
the brutal violence of the noble. His chains 
were firmly riveted by the Decretum Tri- 
partitum Juris Consuetudinarii, as drawn 
up by the jurist Verbéczy, of which an 
account of some length is provided by M. 
Sayous. It is invaluable as enabling 
us to form an idea of the condition 
of the country. To political difficulties 
religious were also added, owing to the 
spread of the doctrines of the Reformation. 
We have not space to go into any detailed 
account of the sufferings of Hungary 
under Austrian rule; but the history of 
its connexion is one long record of 
attempts to filch away the rights of self- 
government. To this the Hungarians have 
clung throughout, but it was a struggle for 
the privileges of a favoured class. The 
burghers and peasantry were excluded from 





the representation; till quite recently the 
nobles paid no taxes. By the bloody tri- 
bunal of Eperjes, presided over by the 
infamous General Caraffa, an attempt was 
made to turn Hungary into an hereditary 
kingdom. M. Sayous chronicles the con- 
tinued squabbles between Maria Theresa 
and Joseph and their Hungarian subjects. 
It was the same dreary tale constantly 
repeated. 


The country suffered greatly during the 
Napoleonic war. The French Emperor 
had nourished the idea of turning the 
Magyars against their rulers, but after all 
he did not succeed. M. Sayous gives 
a facsimile of the proclamation in three 
languages which Napoleon issued. The 
whole tone of the document was so 
dexterous that it could have been com- 
posed by no one except a native Magyar, 
who must have understood the feelings 
of his countrymen, and besides possessed 
a complete mastery of the language. It 
is supposed to have been concocted in 
a great measure by the poet Bacsanyi, 
who had to flee the country, and was 
much persecuted when he _ returned 
at a subsequent period. We have a 
very clear, though brief account of the 
great Magyar insurrection in 1848-9. 
Portraits are inserted of the leading actors 
in it; perhaps the one which will rivet the 
attention of most readers is that of the in- 
famous Haynau, the tiger of Brescia, as 
he was called, who caused so many of the 
generals to be put to death at Arad. He is 
even said to have temporarily suppressed 
the letter of the emperor which commuted 
their sentence. But a Nemesis was to 
overtake him when he foolishly trusted 
himself to the streets of London. The 
surrender of Gorgeiat Villagos (August 13th, 
1849) is now one of the great facts of his- 
tory—his countrymen have since acquitted 
him of blame in the matter, and decided 
that no other course was open to him. The 
whole of this period is one of thrilling 
interest, winding up with the defeat of 
Bem at Schissburg and the death of the 
gallant Petofi. 

M. Sayous passes rapidly over the terrible 
period of reaction and the rule of Bach. 
Austria, weakened by the victories which 
the French had gained over her, was glad to 
come to terms with her rebellious subjects. 
Finally, the Ausgleich with Deak set matters 
straight, and since this time the country has 
gone on in a period of unbroken prosperity. 
M. Sayous has told his tale with spirit and 
sympathy, and will certainly carry his 
readers with him. He does not fail to devote 
occasional chapters to the legal changes 
introduced, the habits of the people, aud 
their literature. The book will be wel- 
come to many, for we are afraid that 
considerable ignorance prevails concerning 
the great deeds and the heroes of Magyar 
history. 








Popular County Histories.— A History of 
Oxfordshire. By J. Meade Falkner. 
(Stock.) 

Mr. Fatxner has made an excellent addi- 

tion to a series the merits of which, taken 

as a whole, are justly esteemed. He has a 

wide, though not very deep knowledge of 

his subject, and writes in an interesting 
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style; it is only occasionally that we have 
to complain of his fondness for horrors. 
The chief drawback to his treatment is due 
to the nature of the subject: the county is 
so dwarfed by the county town that its his- 
tory becomes perforce largely a history of 
Oxford, and here the author travels over 
well-worn ground, in which he appears 
more as a compiler from the works of others 
than when he is rambling among the villages 
and manor-houses which he knows familiarly 
from his own experience. If in what we 
shall say we dwell chiefly on passages which 
seem to stand in need of revision, we 
beg him to believe that we do so because 
his book is a really sound piece of work, 
and one, therefore, which deserves to be 
made even better. 

First, it may be noticed that Mr. Falkner 
has not escaped the snare of unscientific 
philology, which so often entraps the local 
historian. He tells us, for instance, with 
reference to the Grimsdike, that ‘later 
authorities hold that the same root is to be 
traced in it as appears in the German Grenze, 
and that the proper meaning is a frontier 
line.” But Grenze is a word of Slavonic 
origin, which does not make its way into 
German until about the fourteenth century. 
Again, he explains Carfax as the “‘ Quatre 
Voies,” but the word is merely a form of 
the French carrefour (quadrifurcus), Else- 
where we read :— 

‘‘Tt was, indeed, a vexed question among 
etymologists of a past school whether the Wind- 
rush derived its appellation from its winding 
among the rushes, or from its rushing like the 
wind ; but if the question were to be settled by 
the actual characteristics of the stream, the 
po aa of the first theory would win the 

ay. 

Mr. Falkner should have condemned both 
theories more decidedly; for the name of 
the Windrush is certainly taken from the 
village so called in Gloucestershire, which 
in its medieval form is Wenrich ; just as 
its neighbour, the Evenlode, is so called from 
a village of the same name in an outlying 
portion of Worcestershire. We have hardly 
yet realized how many names of rivers were 
until quite modern times undecided; for 
example, as Mr. Haverfield has shown, the 
‘“‘ Bramber River” or ‘‘ Shoreham River,” in 
Sussex, was established, by persons who de- 
sired to locate the Portus Adurnus, as the 
“Adur.” In Oxfordshire the simpler pro- 
cess was adopted of calling the rivers after 
places on their courses. The Thame on the 
Buckinghamshire border is another instance ; 
as is possibly the Cherwell. 

The early boundaries of Oxfordshire have 
always been a puzzle. Mr. Falkner in the 
main follows Mr. James Parker, whose 
theory involves the impossible consequence 
(accepted by our author on p. 50) that 
Birinus established his West Saxon see on 
Mercian ground. He holds that in 628 the 
Mercian boundary was extended to the 
river Thames, and in 661 was thrust over 
on to the Berkshire downs. But the fact 
that the West Saxon bishopric was estab- 
lished at Dorchester seems to be a definite 
proof that in 635 the region on the left bank 
of the Thames was still West Saxon. On 
p. 41 the terms of Alfred and Guthrum’s 
peace are inaccurately stated ; and it is a 
mistake to speak of Oxford at all—unless, 
probably, as a mint-place—under Alfred: 





Indeed, Mr. Falkner himself says that the 
town has “‘ its first historic mention” in 912. 
Mr. Falkner is puzzled by the fact of 
Edward the Confessor’s birth at Islip, which 
lies (not, by the way, ‘‘on the Cherwell,” as 
he says, but on a tributary of it) some seven 
miles north of Oxford. ‘It is not known 
how Ethelred’s Queen came to be there.” 
But Islip was on the old road from London 
to Worcester, just where the river valley 
was narrowest, and this remained the main 
road from London to Worcester and Aberyst- 
wyth until the new London and Oxford 
road, avoiding Shotover Hill, was con- 
structed about a century ago. On p.71 the 
account of scutage and knights’ fees is con- 
fused and inexact; and on the same page 
Oxfordshire is said to form part of the 
Western Circuit. 

With reference to the dangers in old days 
from marauding bands in the rough country 
among the Chilterns—which, by the way, 
have little to do with Oxfordshire—Mr. 
Falkner says :— 


‘* A curious memory of the time is preserved 
in the Stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds. 
The Steward was at first appointed to suppress 
these pirates of the wood, and save not only 
travellers, but also the inhabitants of the dis- 
trict from their depredations.” 


If our author were writing the history of 
Buckinghamshire he would know that all 
this is pure fiction. The three hundreds of 
Stoke, Desborough, and Burnham were on 
the royal demesne, and necessarily had their 
steward. It is also a mistake to say that 
the office carries with it a salary of 1/. per 
annum. The whole subject was ably treated 
in the Quarterly Review for January, 1894. 
Towards the end of the book Mr. Falkner’s 
energy appears to flag: on pp. 294, 295 we 
meet statements which have been already 
made on pp. 134, 135, and p. 295 repeats 
from p. 131. If there was lack of matter, 
something might have been said about the 
hospital at Ewelme, which is only mentioned 
briefly in passing; yet Ewelme has an 
interesting and curious history in more 
points than one. The same may be said of 
many small and agreeably primitive villages. 

Turning from the county to Oxford itself, 
a critic meets with a good many state- 
ments that call for correction. On p. 43 
Mr. Falkner speaks of “‘ the artificial mound 
on which one tower of the Norman castle 
still stands’”’; but, if there ever was such a 
tower—which is at least doubtful—it could 
not be the existing structure, for this is 
some way distant from the mound. On 
p. 58 he writes as though the names of the 
four main streets could be traced to Norman 
times. Henry I. could not have “ received 
in 1126 the news of the assassination of 
Charles” of Flanders (p. 64), for the murder 
did not take place until March 2nd, 1127. 
On p. 75 Mr. Falkner takes the heretics 
who were condemned at Oxford in 1166 to 
be “‘Germans, Vaudois, or Waldenses”’; but 
we are not aware that any historian places 
the first beginning of Waldensian teaching 
earlier than 1177 or 1178. On p.77 it is 
said that by his ‘‘ new charter” to Oxford 
Richard I. 


‘‘appointed the Mayor to be sub-butler under 
the Lord Mayor of London at the coronation 
feast, a privilege that was claimed and exercised 
at the coronation of Charles II.” 





As a fact the privilege was conferred by 
Henry IT., and the Mayor of Oxford was duly 
appointed to perform his function so lately 
as at the coronation of George IV. Had 
William IV. or her present Majesty had a 
coronation feast the mayor would no doubt 
have officiated then too. 

On p. 88 the practice of disputing in the 
Augustinian schools, or “‘ doing Austins,” is 
attributed to the “‘ special reputation ” of the 
grammar school of the Augustinian friary. 
This is a mere misunderstanding, though it 
has been repeated in many books. Before 
the University schools were built it was 
necessary to hire a school for particular 
disputations, and the building of the 
Austin Friars, being conveniently situated, 
came to be the regular place for the dis- 
putations of candidates for the degree 
of M.A. On p. 96 we are told that the 
enforced attendance of the mayor and 
burgesses at the university church and 
their customary payments, in atonement for 
the riot of St. Scholastica’s Day, 1354, 
went on until the reign of Charles II. In 
fact, as Mr. Falkner finds out when he 
reaches p. 313, the regulation was still in 
force in 1824. On pp. 108-9 it is said that 
Wycliffe “in 1375-76 got the Crown living 
of Lutterworth.” It was not a Crown 
living. The king presented Wycliffe to it 
because of the minority of the patron, and 
the date was April, 1374. On p. 112 we 
are told that 
‘*from the thirteenth century onwards there 
are no more Parliaments at Oxford, except in 
times of plague or other deadly epidemic in 
London, unless we reckon that wan shadow of a 
Parliament which sat there under Charles I.” 
Mr. Falkner has forgotien the Parliament 
of 1681, though he duly mentions it on 
p. 272. 

When describing the growth of the Bod- 
leian Library he says (p. 128) that the western 
block—the New End, as it was called at the 
time—was “ built for the Convocation House 
and Selden’s books in 1636.” But the first 
stone was laid in 1634. Selden did not die 
until ten years later, and his books were 
not placed in the library until 1659. On 
p- 169 it should have been stated that the 
window to Bishop King in the cathedral is 
not contemporary; and on p. 211 that 
Tesdale’s endowment, which went to found 
Pembroke College, was originally designed 
for, and for some years enjoyed by, Balliol. - 
When Mr. Falkner says (p. 258) concern- 
ing the Royal Society that ‘the tradition 
which has placed the first meeting in Wad- 
ham is no longer tenable,” he speaks too 
strongly. No doubt he has the support of 
Wallis, who wrote in 1678; but another of 
the early members, Sprat, supports the tra- 
dition, which can only be proved to be wrong 
in regard to the rooms it has assigned to 
the meetings. But of course, if a number of 
scientific men sat both at Oxford and in Lon- 
don, there was a fair opening for difference of 
opinion as to which was the real society and 
which was a subordinate “ branch.” Lastly, 
it must surely have been a momentary 
forgetfulness which led the author on 
p. 289 to call Queen Caroline “‘ George II.’s 
unfortunate Queen”; and he is in error in 
supposing (p. 291) that Great Tom formed 
part of the Christ Church peal in 1733; it 
had been carried across the quadrangle and 





placed in Tom Tower in 1684. 
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Among small slips or misprints we note, 
on p. 9, “‘ Dr. Evans” for Sir John Evans ; 
on p. 32, “ Aitius’” for Aétius; on p. 74, 
“©1729” for 1279; on p. 99, “1294” for 
1274. On p. 72 the reference to Stepha- 
nides, ‘‘ quoted by Marshall,” meaning Wil- 
liam FitzStephen, is very unscholarly. On 
p. 86 we hear of “St. Edmund (Rich, 
‘ Archbishops of Canterbury’),”’ which sug- 

ests not that St. Edmund, Archbishop of 

anterbury, was called ‘“ Rich,” but that 

an imaginary ‘‘Rich” wrote a book on 
the archbishops. On p. 117 ‘Thomas of 
Cornwall” should be Thomas, Duke of 
Gloucester. It was not at Lyme (p. 118), 
but at Melcombe Regis, that the Plague 
reached England. On pp. 148-9 the mar- 
tyrologist is called indifferently Fox and 
Foxe. On p. 163 there is a mistake in 
a Latin quotation. On p. 217 ‘the Earl 
of Harcourt” should be Earl Harcourt; 
and on p. 253 “Burrow” should be 
Burrows. On p. 289 Aldrich is said to have 
been a ‘‘ Fellow” of Christ Church. 








NEW NOVELS. 


A Daughter of Witches. By Joanna E. 
Wood. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Tue theme of this New England story is 
original: the influence of a strongly mag- 
netic and forceful personality, that of Vashti 
Lansing, one of whose ancestors is be- 
lieved to have been burnt for witchcraft 
(here styled ‘‘witchery”), over an ultra- 
refined and delicate soul, that of Sidney 
Martin, whom she marries. Sidney, a 
product of Boston civilization, is an agnos- 
tic in religion, but morally an earnest 
‘‘humanitarian.” Physically he is no match 
for the statuesque and beautiful Vashti, 
who being disappointed in her love for her 
cousin, a stalwart farmer, not only compels 
Sidney as the price of her hand to turn 
minister of her native parish, but by hypnotic 
suggestion dictates his very sermons. The 
intellectual enthralment, however complete, 
has its period, and then a fearful Nemesis 
involves the vindictive woman, who has 
learnt to love her slave. Most people will 
prefer to the “problems” of the book a 
very excellent account of various specimens 
of American rusticity. Miss Temperance 
Tribbey, the ‘‘help” of the New England 
farmstead, is an excellent portrait. 

Under Fate’s Wheel. By Laurence L. Lynch. 

(Ward, Lock & Co.) 


Tus American story seems to portend a 
school of literature analogous to that which 
has long been known as “horsey.” We 
cannot say that our hopes are high for the 
future of the bicycle novel, although the 
author pedals away through a creditable 
variety of difficulties. When the villain, 
who combines hypnotism with wheeling, 
runs off with the unsophisticated child of 
the Western prairie, he encourages her to 
make herself a professional cyclist. "When 
the same villain is murdered on the bank 
of a deep ravine, falling with an uncon- 
scious girl in his arms on the extreme verge 
of the precipice, the young lady is rescued 
on a bicycle, being carried in the stalwart 
grip of young Terence Glynne over an im- 
provised bridge consisting of a single plank. 
The unhappy Inez owes her first accident 
to a “giraffe” cycle, fifteen feet high, and 





her last to wheeling into a net spread by a 
wily groom to catch “‘ the ghost” who haunts 
the Redlands. Under evil influence even 
the stout and elderly Aunt Cass becomes a 
cyclist malgré lui. There is a good deal of 
complication in the story, though the false- 
hood of the personation of his dead com- 
rade by the supposed Francis Chetwynde is 
obvious to the experienced reader from an 
early moment. There are some interesting 
side-lights upon the “ aristocrats” of the 
New Era Cycle Club, and some delicate 
Transatlantic flowers of speech, of which a 
“ coque’s feather ’’ arrides us most. 








BOOKS FOR TOURISTS. 

Murray's Handbook for Constantinople(Murray) 
is a reprint of part of the ‘Handbook for Turkey’ 
published in 1894, supplemented by a new ac- 
count of the famous museum and of the excur- 
sions to Brusa, Niczea, and the Troad. It was 
felt that the interest in this part of Turkey was 
sufficient to justify a separate book, and this judg- 
ment is, in our opinion, right. The account of 
the famous museum created by Hamdi Bey is ex- 
cellent, though we cannot accept for one moment 
the early date (fourth century B.c.) attributed 
to the sarcophagus known as ‘les Pleureuses.” 
These squat and dull figures seem to us most 
probably late Hellenistic work. The matchless 
tomb of the Helleno-Sidonian grandee, rashly 
called by some Alexander the Great, we take to 
be the tomb of Philocles, appointed King of 
Sidon under Alexander, and afterwards Ptolemy’s 
High Admiral in the AXgean. It was probably 
the wealth of the first Ptolemy and his command 
of the best Attic artists which produced this 
splendid monument fora faithful ally and friend. 
The general description of the great city and the 
outlying country is most agreeable, though in 
praising the climate of Constantinople the com- 
piler says not a word about the prevalence of 
enteric fever, which attacks many young English- 
men stationed there; nor is the tourist told why 
it is desirable to have Zaptiehs with him when 
attempting the ascent of the Asiatic Mount 
Olympus. Itis buta few years since Mr. Malcolm 
Macmillan, left alone fora short time by his com- 
panions in this excursion, disappeared without 
leaving a trace behind. The very suburbs of the 
city and the gipsy settlement inside the great 
wall are anything but safe, ill-paid and starving 
soldiers being probably the most dangerous part 
of the population. It is surprising to find no 
notice whatever of the gipsies, who are said to 
have come with Mohammed II., and to have 
been settled by him, with special privileges, 
within the walls. But there are other far more 
serious omissions in this excellent book. On 
the very first page the historical account of the 
Greek Byzantium is too meagre. Its com- 
mercial importance in the second century B.c. 
and its relations to the surrounding barbarians, 
£0 prominent in Polybius, are wholly ignored, and 
to leave such a gap in its history is inexcusable. 
Similarly, although many Byzantine churches in 
the city and elsewhere are well described, and 
good ground plans inserted, there is no general 
article on Byzantine art, such as we expected 
to find. This is a subject less known and more 
urgently demanding an exposition than Hellenic 
art, which is treated separately in every hand- 
book of Greece. Hence the average traveller 
is hurried into these noble buildings without 
proper guidance. Worst of all is the article 
upon Hissarlik and the excavations on that 
famous site. It might have been excusable in 
1894 to entertain some lingering doubts whether 
Schliemann had found the site of the Homeric 
Troy. Some learned and able men, mentioned 
in this book, preferred Bunarbashi on grounds 
of a priori probability. Now no one can 
doubt any longer. The accumulated evidence 
that here we have a prehistoric site, made a 
fortress perhaps 3000 B.c., and continuously 





inhabited down to historic times—a site close 
to the river, the sea, the mountains, which the 
Homeric poems assume as the general features 
of their picture—all this makes the argument for 
Hissarlik unanswerable. There is no evidence 
whatever for any such ancient city on the rival 
site. What the writer of the article ignores, 
and what would dispel any remaining hesitation, 
is the work of Dr. Dorpfeld, executed since 
Schliemann’s death by the liberality of Madame 
Schliemann. He has shown that what had at 
first been thought the city of Priam, and what 
astonished archeologists by its rudeness in com- 
parison with Mycens, was really a vastly older 
settlement, dating from possibly 2500 B.c. He 
also found the larger and far later Homeric Troy, 
with its Mycenszean ware, and other evidences 
of the proper epoch to justify the original dis- 
coverer’s theory. These researches, published 
since 1894 in the Mittheilungen of the German 
School at Athens, should have been consulted 
and noticed for the reader, as in this respect 
the book is wholly antiquated. The maps and 
plans are excellent, and the directions for travel- 
lers, so far as we have been able to test them 
from personal experience, sound and practical. 
The last edition of Mr. Murray’s Handbovk 
for Greece was dated 1896. The seventh, now 
before us, is dated 1900. Yet even in the 
intervening three years (allowing a year for 
the preparation of the new book) so much new 
material had accrued that a fresh handling was 
highly desirable, and this has been effected 
with considerable care and success, though the 
phrase ‘‘corrected on the spot,” which appears 
on the title-page, must not be taken to include 
all the spots in the islands, in Macedonia, and 
elsewhere, described. This is more particularly 
thecase with Mount Athos, thechapteron which is 
carelessly done and without autopsy. The writer 
does not know that Simopetra, the most pic- 
turesque of all the monasteries, and probably 
the most picturesque building in Europe, was 
burnt down, with all its treasures, some five or 
six years ago. One great Russian house, the 
so-called Serai (close to Karyes), is altogether 
omitted. There are many other grave omissions 
here ; the editor, instead of vaguely intimating 
that Prof. Lambros has ‘‘ published the results 
of his investigations,” should have noted that the 
first volume of our correspondent’s catalogue of 
MSS. has been issued by the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. The second volume, upon the 
libraries of the four greatest of the monasteries, 
is not yet made public in the English edition. 
In the list of books upon the art of Mount 
Athos, by far the most complete and im- 
ortant, that of Brockhaus, is wholly ignored. 
f we have been rightly informed by monks 
on the spot, the office of president of the 
governing committee does not (as is here stated) 
pass round all the monasteries, but is in the 
hands of the four leading houses. The two 
great cypresses standing in the court of Lavra 
could hardly have escaped the notice of a 
witness ‘‘on the spot”; and the great conflict 
about the right of performing the Ascension 
Day service in the chapel of the summit, which 
has convulsed the societies of the Holy Mount 
for years, and led to long and acrimonious legal 
controversies, should have been mentioned. 
The Constitution of the United Monasteries—a 
democracy governed by elected representatives 
—seems to have been the earliest thing of the 
kind in Europe, and is therefore highly interest- 
ing. It is all the more so as the intellectual 
condition of the Orthodox clergy is anything but 
advanced. Those who have studied the recent 
thunderbolt launched by the Patriarchs against 
the Pope of Rome, which taunts the Pontiff 
with coming to the East to make converts while 
he is in disorder at home, will notice that the 
writers seem unaware of the great schism of 
Martin Luther! But in the volume before us 


the sketch of the Eastern Church omits all notice 
of this remarkable document, translated and 
printed in the Guardian a few years ago. For 
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the satisfaction of superstitious readers, some 
fuller notice of the remarkable relics in the 
monasteries (including a large part of the true 
cross) might well have been added. The possi- 
bility of safe access to the Holy Mount by 
trading steamers should also have been made 
known to the tourist, who in his ignorance may 
consider the unsafe land journey the only mode 
of reaching it. It will seem odd to many that 
we should begin a review of a handbook of 
Greece with a critique of this outlying spot. 
But the special feature which distinguishes— 
and rightly distinguishes —this edition from 
earlier ones is the attention it pays to the 
medieval history and antiquities of the country. 
Twenty years ago hardly anybody bestowed 
the smallest attention on this side of Greek 
art, and Shakspeare’s ‘‘Duke of Athens” 
seemed to many nothing but an ignorant ana- 
chronism. Now that the public know better, 
they expect from a first-rate handbook proper 
guidance through medieval as well as through 
classical Greece. So, also, we think that the 
modern history of the country should have 
received more attention. The complete deser- 
tion of Mistra and the consequent rise of New 
Sparta were caused not only by motives of 
general convenience, but much more, and sud- 
denly, by the disastrous earthquake at Mistra, 
which frightened away the remaining popula- 
tion. Another more recent earthquake, that at 
Kyparissia, so ominous for the safety of the 
treasures at Olympia, is passed over in silence. 
In the account of the University of Athens we 
should have been told that it was for some years 
free (students were charged no fees)—a dis- 
astrous experiment ina country full of ambitious 
youths, but sorely in want of better agriculture. 
A few years ago, when the University was 
crowded with pauper students, the capital lived 
almost wholly on tinned meats and imported 
vegetables, large tracts of land in Attica lying 
untilled. We also note the following points 
requiring correction in the necessarily laconic 
introduction. The number of the Albanians, if 
they be 240,000 (p. civ), cannot be equal to that 
of the Greeks, inasmuch as the whole popula- 
tion, exclusive of afew Vlachs, is over 2,000,000. 
The paragraph on the flora of Greece is miser- 
ably inadequate, for our taste for flowers has 
so Increased of recent years that even young 
men take an interest in gardens, and many are 
the Greek plants carried home and grown in 
England. In the enumeration of the great 
phil-Hellenes of the War of Liberation by far 
the ablest and the most unselfish of them, 
Abney Hastings, is passed over in silence, 
though his fitting-out and working of the Kar- 
teria marked the greatest revolution ever known 
in naval warfare. We come last of all to the 
main subject in any book on Greece—its archxo- 
logy ; but this seems to us to require but little 
comment. On the whole, it has been care- 
fully and honestly worked out, though in a 
spirit too conservative for the critic, if not 
for the traveller. The traditional dates, for 
example, of the Messenian wars are put 
down without question. The desolation of 
Mycene is attributed to an Argive conquest 
in 468 B.c. (following Diodorus). It is cer- 
tain from Schliemann’s researches that the 
city must have been deserted long before, 
seeped in the days of Pheidon of Argos. 

ad Mycenz been inhabited in the days of the 
Persian wars we should surely have found there 
both inscriptions and coins, nor would Adschylus 
have wholly ignored the city or identified it 
with the Medizing Argos in his plays. But in 
his day the glories of Mycenz were long 
vanished, and the city only lived in memories 
by reason of a few exiles, who represented it 
in the national army against Persia. On the 
vexed questions of Athenian topography our 
guide vacillates between the older views and 
the daring novelties of Dr. Dérpfeld. This is, 
erhaps, not blameworthy. When authorities 
ike Mr. Frazer will not accept these novelties, 











it is well for handbooks to hesitate. On the 
theatre there appears a like uncertainty. While 
much of Dr. Dorpfeld’s scheme is accepted, the 
old theory of the narrow stage raised twelve feet 
above the orchestra, which Vitruvius imposed 
upon the world, is still there. It seems to us 
that in new editions these paragraphs should be 
written afresh, rather than partially accom- 
modated by additions or corrections. The 
statement (p. 272) concerning the capacity of 
the theatre of Dionysus is amusing as a psycho- 
logical study. For years back we have been 
correcting in these columns the old blunder, 
derived from a false literary inference, that the 
house held 30,000 spectators. Dr. Dérpfeld’s 
measurements confirmed the impression derived 
by any sensible man from the look of the place, 
that a very full house would have been about 
12,000. Yet the old 30,000 kept their place 
in the books in spite of our remonstrances. Only 
one Greek authority ventured to reduce them 
to 27,000. At last some glimmer of common 
sense is undermining what we have vainly tried 
to overthrow. The book before us says ‘‘ there 
appears to have been accommodation for about 
20,000 spectators.” There is hope in the 
cautiousness of this doubtful estimate that in 
another ten years or so the number will be 
reduced to 10,000. ‘‘ Tarda est veritas, et vix 
preevalebit.” From all these considerations it 
will appear that there is still room for improve- 
ment in this well-known and justly esteemed 
handbook. We have not been at pains to com- 
pare it with previous editions, but we have no 
doubt that it would show evidences of careful 
and constant revision. Our criticisms are made 
with a view of aiding the editors of subsequent 
issues, and we make them in all friendliness, 
knowing the difficulty of such a work. On 
one point only, the capacity of the theatre at 
Athens, we hope for no sudden change; we 
should even feel a sort of alarm if we saw the 
thing suddenly set right. 

Mr. Jeaffreson has rewritten the twelfth edition 
of the Handbook for Travellers in Central Italy 
(Murray). He has evidently not merely aimed 
at revising the volume and imparting the latest 
information, but he has striven to give his facts 
in a more concise form than before. He has cer- 
tainly succeeded in effecting this, but we are con- 
servative enough to regret the disappearance in 


| a certain degree of the literary flavour which 


advantageously distinguishes the red books of 
Albemarle Street, and where it is preserved it 
has been frequently modernized. No doubt 
Mr. Jeaffreson is up to date when he tells his 
readers how cleverly Mr. Shorthouse has intro- 
duced the Duke of Urbino into ‘ John Inglesant,’ 
but we confess to being old-fashioned enough 
to prefer the reference to Castiglione and the 
quotation from Eastlake in the tenth edition. 
At the same time it is possible that the ordinary 
tourist may have heard of ‘ John Inglesant,’ 
and probable that he never heard of the ‘Cor- 
tigiano’; and it is for the ordinary tourist 
Mr. Jeaffreson has to cater, so his changes are 
undoubtedly justifiable. In the matter of maps, 
formerly the weak point of the handbooks, the 
improvement is marked in this as in other recent 
volumes of this series, and will be most useful 
to the tourist. The hotels have been carefully 
seen to, and the whole volume may be pro- 
nounced extremely serviceable. 

Messrs. A. & C. Black send us the third and 
fourth parts, which occupy one volume, of the 
Handbook to Christian and Ecclesiastical Rome 
of Messrs. Tuker and Malleson. It is suffi- 
ciently illustrated, and will be useful to the Pro- 
testant tourist, to whom the religious orders are 
a constant source of bewilderment, as he seldom 
even understands the difference between a monk 
and a friar, and, even if he knows the historical 
orders, is perplexed by the multitude of new 
congregations that have sprung up since the 
Reformation, and especially since 1814. The 
accounts of the latter are short and accurate ; 
but the compilers should not mislead their 





readers into believing that the English revival of 
the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem is recog- 
nized at Rome. It may be a highly beneficent 
organization, but its historical claims are after 
the manner of Wardour Street. The chapters 
on the Pope and his household, the cardinals, 
and other matters, will be found helpful. 





SPANISH LITERATURE. 


M. Moret-Fatio has made an interesting 
contribution to our knowledge of Spain in the 
last century by publishing La Satire de Jovellanos 
contre la Mauvaise Education de la Noblesse 
in the “ Bibliothéque des Universités du Midi” 
(Paris, Fontemoing). The interval between the 
close of the War of the Succession and the out- 
break of the French Revolution was a period 
of slow recovery for Spain, and as the country 
began to rally from the extreme state of ex- 
haustion to which it had been reduced by the 
attempt to put an Austrian archduke on the 
throne, a reforming spirit sprang up which 
openly expressed its discontent with the back- 
ward state of the Peninsula, and especially with 
the gross ignorance that prevailed among all 
classes. In the early part of the century this 
feeling found expression in the writings of 
Father Feyjod, and later on in the ‘ Discurso 
sobre la Educacion popular’ of Campomanes, 
and in the appearance of several periodicals like 
El Pensador and El Censor on the model of the 
Tatler and the Spectator. On the other hand, 
the aristocracy, condemned to political power- 
lessness by the Bourbons, and little sensible of 
their need of improvement, continued to be as 
idle, useless, and ignorant as in the days of 
Charles II., and set up a fashion of imitating 
the manners and slang of the professional bull- 
fighters, into whose hands the bull-ring, dis- 
countenanced by the French dynasty, had passed. 
This majeza, which, as M. Morel-Fatio points 
out, was in some degree the result of national 
feeling, and a reaction against the ‘‘ buen 
gusto” introduced from the north of the 
Pyrenees, affected also the other sex both 
in Spain and Portugal, and even survived 
the War of Independence. Ticknor noted 
that in 1818 the Duke of Laval ‘‘spoke 
of the women’s love of them [bull - fights], 
and said that at the last one of the royal 
princesses had driven the pica into the bull’s 
neck—the nail to which are attached the colours 
of the province from which the bull came. Mr. 
Ticknor said he could scarcely believe that of 
any woman, but that she was a Portuguese, and 
might be pretty coarse. ‘ Well,’ said the Am- 
bassador, ‘you are going to Court, of course,’ 
naming the day ; ‘come and stand by me when 
the royal family pass, and I will make her boast 
of it.’ When the time came Mr. Ticknor took 
his place by the duke ; the ladies, of course, 
stopped to speak with the Ambassador of 
France. When the Portuguese princess came 
the duke said to her that he heard they had a 
fine bull-fight on Monday. ‘0, yes,’ she said, 
‘and I did something towards its success, for I 
drove in the pica.’” Jovellanos—who, if not 
exactly a man of genius, was thoughtful and 
cultivated—wrote two satires on the state of 
Madrid society three or four years before the 
fall of the Bastille. 'The second of these, which 
bears the motto ‘‘ Perit omnis in illo Nobilitas 
cujus laus est in origine sola,” throws a great 
deal of light on the habits of the day, and has 
been edited by M. Morel-Fatio, with illustrative 
notes that testify to his immense reading, and 
throw a flood of light on the allusions of the 
satirist. Indeed, without the aid supplied by 
the editor from his abundant stores of erudition, 
the poem would be unintelligible to most 
foreigners, and, we suspect, to many Spaniards. 
In a valuable introduction M. Morel-Fatio 
speaks of the lack of accessible memoirs and 
collections of letters of the period. That is 
true, but many foreigners who travelled in the 
Peninsula in the latter half of the century 
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published records of their experiences, and 
these he has turned to good use. 

Dr. Hugo Rennert has followed up his 
edition of two plays by Miguel Sanchez (see 
Athen. No. 3592) by printing in the same 
series of the ‘‘ Publications of the University 
of Pennsylvania” (Boston, U.S., Ginn & Co.) 
Ingratitud por Amor, by Don Guillen de Castro, 
the author of the famous ‘ Mocedades del Cid,’ 
from a manuscript in the National Library at 
Madrid. He has retained the orthography of 
the original, a German fashion which is of little 
value; but he has carefully and judiciously 
made the necessary corrections. In fact, except 
in two or three places, there seems to us 
nothing left to do. The form ‘‘esvanado” 
at line 1173 is singular ; it possibly means 
** hollow,” as Prof. Rennert conjectures. The 
only other word that has struck us is ‘‘con- 
vobis ” used in its literal sense, not the second- 
ary meaning found in Quevedo. The piece is 
a ‘‘comedia de ruido,” showing in the first two 
acts considerable spirit, but in the third the 
enredo is brought to an inartistic conclusion, 
as is too often the case with Spanish plays. 
Curiously enough, the MS. attributes this un- 
satisfactory third act to Calderon; but, as the 
editor points out, this is chronologically im- 
possible. In his introduction Dr. Rennert has 
brought together with painstaking industry all 
the facts we know regarding the career of Don 
Guillen de Castro. He has done this part of 
his work admirably ; but we are inclined to 
think he attaches undue importance to the con- 
tempt with which Lope and his contemporaries 
speak of the national drama. It was the fashion, 
no doubt, with them to imagine that they could 
produce much better work in the pseudo-classical 
style, but the fact is this was mere talk, and 
they were really proud of their plays. Alto- 
gether Dr. Rennert is to be congratulated on 
this publication. It is a pity that nobody in 
this country is likely to produce anything so 
satisfactory in the way of illustrating the 
Spanish drama. 

Prof. Rennert has also privately printed a 
scholarly monograph, Macias, 0 namorado, the 
Galician troubadour of the fifteenth century, 
who is known through a legend founded on a 
misunderstood metaphor rather than by any 
merit of his verse. His few pieces are here 
critically presented to us, with a special gram- 
mar by Prof. Rennert, in a volume touchingly 
dedicated, in verse and prose, by his father and 
himself, to his mother’s memory. 








ASSYRIAN PHILOLOGY. 


Early Babylonian History down to the End of 
the Fourth Dynasty of Ur. By H. Radau. 
(Frowde.)—In the years 1896 and 1898 Dr. 
E. A. Hoffmann, Dean of the General Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York, purchased a col- 
lection of about two hundred and sixty 
inscribed Babylonian tablets and fragments 
belonging to the early and late periods of 
Babylonian history, and with the view of ascer- 
taining their contents he handed them over to 
the Rev. Hugo Radau, a pupil of Prof. Gottheil. 
Mr. Radau devoted much time to the elucida- 
tion of the difficult texts inscribed upon the 
oldest of the tablets, and succeeded in making 
translations of about fifty of them; on these 
translations and the notes on early historical 
inscriptions which had been previously pub- 
lished he wrote, in 1898, a dissertation for the 
Columbia University, New York, and this 
dissertation, much expanded, has developed 
into the volume before us. Its appearance in 
its present form is due to the munificence of 
Dr. Hoffmann. At the outset, however, it is 
necessary to point out that the contents of 
the volume do not justify its title, and with 
regret it must be added that they are dis- 
appointing. The fact is that Mr. Radau’s 
book is not a history in any sense of the term, 
but only a series of quotations and translations 





from a number of Sumerian historical inscrip- 
tions which have been already published, with 
his remarks and opinions on the same, and a 
description of Dr. Hoffmann’s tablets, which is 
printed at the end of the volume. In other 
words, Mr. Radau’s book is neither a history 
of Babylonia nor a catalogue of a private 
collection of tablets, and he has fallen between 
two stools. The texts of the Hoffmann collection, 
printed with brief notes, transliterations, and 
wherever possible translations, would have 
proved invaluable to the beginner, and would 
have formed a useful supplement to Schrader’s 
‘ Keilschriftbibliothek ’; but unfortunately Mr. 
Radau has not seen his way to do this import- 
ant piece of work. With singular diligence and 
care he has collected a mass of facts from the 
works of Assyriologists, and as containing such 
his volume possesses considerable interest, but 
the extracts in which he gives these are too long, 
and those who have any knowledge of the sub- 
ject can lay their hands upon the complete works 
without difficulty. As a rule Mr. Radau blindly 
follows his authorities, among whom Dr. Hil- 
precht holds the most prominent place, but 
whether he is wise in doing this will be seen 
later. In 1893 Dr. Hilprecht published some 
early Babylonian texts, and ‘‘ proved” by his 
own system of palseography that they belonged 
to a period about B.c. 1800. From the forms 
of the characters he decided that the signs were 
cut by foreigners, who were subjects of an alien 
king who had invaded and conquered Babylonia, 
and he called the king Gande, and declared him 
to be the founder of the third or ‘‘ Cassite ” 
dynasty. Three years later Dr. Hilprecht with- 
drew all these statements, and assigned the 
texts to a period about B.c. 3800, and changed 
the name of the king from Gande to Lugal- 
kigub-nidudu (see ‘ Babylonian Expedition,’ 
part i. p. 28 ff.; partii. p. 45 ff). Isthere any 
wonder that the average Semitic scholar blas- 
phemes Assyriology under such provocation ? 
In Mr. Radau Dr. Hilprecht has found a zealous 
follower of his theories of Babylonian palzo- 
graphy, but the method of the disciple is more 
minute than that of the master. Thus Mr. 
Radau would date an inscription by the form 
of the sign mU in one period; in another 
by the signs for pa and sHU; and in another 
by the fact that ‘‘original curved lines are 
broken, complete lines are divided,” &. But 
in spite of all this pseudo-science, when a 
definite date by which a series of dates may be 
fixed has to be obtained, it can only be done by 
assumption ! Moreover, to speak of a ‘*Gothic” 
style of cuneiform writing, when it is only 
intended to distinguish between the monu- 
mental and cursive characters, is absurd. Not- 
withstanding these defects, Mr. Radau is to be 
congratulated on the zeal and energy which he 
has displayed in the prosecution of his cunei- 
form studies, and we hope that in his next 
work he may depend more upon himself and 
Jess upon the theorists whom he has so care- 
fully followed. Before he can hope to do any 
final work on Babylonian history he must ac- 
quire some knowledge of the contents of the 
early Babylonian tablets, of which four hundred 
plates of text have been published by the 
Trustees of the British Museum, to say nothing 
of those which are preserved in America. It is 
quite useless to talk about writing a history of 
Babylonia until the materials have been pub- 
lished. And, in conclusion, it may be asked 
why, when writing in English,.Mr. Radau 
speaks of the “ coupe d’Our-Nina” (p. 65), the 
‘*brique of Eannatum” (p. 93), the ‘‘céne of 
Entemena” (p. 97), the ‘‘ vase d’argent” of 
Entemena (p. 116). Surely the words bowl, 
brick, cone, and silver vase are as easily under- 
stood by English-speaking readers. 

Recherches sur Origine de VEcriture Cunéi- 
forme. Par F.T. Dangin. (Paris, Leroux.)— 
This interesting collection of ancient Babylonian 
signs will be welcomed by many students, not 
only by those who devote themselves to the 





cuneiform inscriptions, but also by such as are 
interested in the study of picture-writing gener- 
ally. The work proper contains over 450 
archaic Babylonian characters, to which have 
been added references to the texts in which 
they occur, and equivalents expressed in the 
simplified cuneiform signs which are best illus- 
trated by the inscriptions of Ashur-natsir-pal 
and his successors. The supplement, which 
only appeared this year, includes a number of 
additional variants, and we cannot help thinking 
that M. Dangin would have done better to 
delay his publication until he was able to make 
his selection of signs more complete. There 
was really no hurry for his book, for we have 
Amiaud’s ‘Tableau Comparé des LEcritures 
Babylonienne et Assyrienne’ and Scheil’s 
‘Recueil de Signes Archaiques’ to go on with, 
and as long as the Trustees of the British 
Museum continue to publish copies of their fine 
collections of early tablets, so long will M. 
Dangin find it necessary to continue to publish 
supplements. Amiaud’s book brought up to 
date, and the old Babylonian cuneiform signs 
drawn to a larger scale and more neatly, 
would have been an ideal syllabary. Still, 
M. Dangin’s book has been carefully compiled, 
and he must be thanked for a piece of work well 
done. In reading over the list of his authorities 
for the signs, we note that he quotes several 
signs from two pieces of green schist, which 
were first described and illustrated by Mr. 
Hayes Ward in the Proceedings of the American 
Oriental Society for October, 1885, p. lwvii. 
Subsequently Mr. Ward discussed them at 
greater length in the American Journal of 
Archeology, 1888, vol. iv. p. 39 f., where he gave 
two photo-lithographic reproductions of them. 
Now Mr. Ward is neither a cuneiform scholar 
nor 8 Babylonian archeologist, and he cannot, 
therefore, be blamed for being deceived and pub- 
lishing manifest forgeries; but M. Dangin ought 
to have known better, and it does his case no 
good when he says (p. ix), ‘‘ J’ai pu utiliser des 
estampages des mémes monuments, qui m’ont 
été obligeamment communiqués par M, Heuzey.” 
Is it possible that M. Heuzey also was deceived 
by such palpable imitations? But whatever 
excuse MM. Dangin and Heuzey may make, the 
fact remains that the two green schist objects 
belong to a class of forgeries which are made by 
Persian stone-cutters at Kadhem, near Baghdad, 
and elsewhere, and that scores of examples of 
their work have been hawked about the East 
for the last fifteen years. The objects in ques- 
tion passed from hand to hand until at length 
they were bought at a public sale for a small 
sum of money by one of our best-known antiquity 
dealers, who recognized their true character at 
once. It is well known that a brisk trade in 
forged cuneiform inscriptions has been going on 
at Baghdad for years past, and how any cunei- 
form expert with abundant examples of good 
texts to work from could be led astray as M. 
Dangin has been is hard to understand. If his 
book ever reaches a second edition he must, for 
the credit of Assyriologists, remove from it all 
reference to the ‘‘deux petits monuments de la 
collection Blau,” and cancel the impossible 
forms of characters which are found on them. 
We have much pleasure in welcoming the 
appearance of the first part of the series of 
publications which has been undertaken for 
the German Orient Society (Wissenschaftliche 
Veréffentlichungen der deutschen Orient- 
Gesellschaft) by Messrs. Hinrichs, of Leipzig. 
It is entitled Die hettitische Inschrift gefunden 
in den Kéniysburg von Babylon, and deals with 
an important ‘‘ Hittite” inscription discovered 
by Dr. Robert Koldewey, a member of the 
German Exploration Mission, among the ruins 
of the famous building of Nebuchadnezzar II. 
at Babylon, which is commonly known by the 
name ‘‘ Al kasr,” or, as pronounced colloquially, 
‘* Al-kusr,” on August 22nd, 1899. This 


‘*palace” must have been one of the most 
famous edifices in Babylon, and it is of peculiar 
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interest, for in it Alexander the Great died. 
The curious reader will find a small reproduc- 
tion of a photograph of it, taken in recent 
years, in Dr. Sachau’s ‘ Am Euphrat und Tigris,’ 
p. 39. The contents of the inscription are at 
present unknown, but the publication of the 
text in a handy form and at a moderate price 
will attract the attention of all who are in- 
terested in this tantalizing branch of Oriental 
archeology. In addition to the two plates Dr. 
Koldewey has given a plate of the characters 


drawn in outline, and a list of proposed identi-° 


fications which will prove useful. Among the 
shifting sands of Hittite decipherment it is 
pleasing to find a spot which two “‘Hittito- 
logists ” are pleased to regard as firm ground, 
and we are glad to note that Prof. F. Delitzsch, 
who, of course, only speaks as Dr. Koldewey’s 
official superior, states that the newly discovered 
inscription contains evidence that Prof. Jensen’s 
views of the system to be employed in dividing 
“‘ Hittite” words, and on ‘‘ Hittite’? decipher- 
ment in general, are in some respects correct. 
The “ Orient-Gesellschaft” is to be congratulated 
on making this lengthy text available for the 
use of students without delay. 





MUNICIPAL HISTORY, 


Calendar of Letter-Books of the City of London. 
By R. R. Sharpe. (Privately printed.)—This 
is the second volume of Dr. Sharpe’s Calendar, 
and it deals with the contents of Letter-Book B, 
which range from about 1275 to 1312. Although, 
like its predecessor, mainly devoted to the 
record of recognizances, this volume has entries 
on other subjects, which, if occasionally familiar 
from the labours of earlier students, well deserve 
publication. First in order is an ‘‘ inquest on 
those that wander by night” held before the 
Mayor, Sheriffs, and aldermen, with a jury com- 
posed of four men from each ward ; the details 
of the trespasses against ‘‘ the King’s peace ” and 
the ordinance and statutes of the City of London 
are quaint enough. The principal part of the 
editor’s introduction deals with points raised by 
the Coroners’ Rolls copied into this Letter-Book. 
These rolls ‘‘of the Crown of the Lord the 
King,” 1275-8, lead him to discuss the coroner- 
ship of the City in its relation with the Mayor, 
Sheriffs, and Chamberlains. We learn that 
under Edward I. the functions of coroner in the 
City were exercised ‘‘ by the Chamberlain and 
Sheriffs,” and that ‘‘the reason why the Cham- 
berlain was in early days also the Coroner was 
that the coronership appertained to the office of 
the King’s Butler, and the King’s Butler was 
usually the City Chamberlain.” This is an 
interesting and curious point, and Dr. Sharpe 
expressly rejects the old belief that the Mayor 
was ‘‘by custom Coroner.” The fact, he 
observes, ‘‘that the Chamberlain and Sheriffs 
of London were originally King’s officers will 
probably account for their having cognizance of 
Crown pleas” ; but neither in his introduction 
nor in the index does he distinguish, so far as 
we can find, between the City’s own Chamber- 
lains, and that King’s Chamberlain of London 
whose functions have remained obscure. Dr. 
Sharpe holds that ‘‘instead of appointing a 
special Justice to determine Crown pleas (as 
they were empowered to do by Henry [I.]’s 
charter), the citizens appear to have been con- 
tent that such pleas should continue, as formerly, 
to be determined by the Sheriffs and Chamber- 
lains.” But he might have learnt from Mr. 
Round’s ‘Geoffrey de Mandeville’ (which he 
cites) that Henry I.’s great concession was with- 
drawn by Henry II., and that even John did 
not restore it. Moreover, John only granted 
the ‘‘ Mayor” charter of 1215 ‘‘ salva nobis cham- 
berlengeria nostra.” Indeed, Dr. Sharpe 
himself shows us the citizens petitioning 
Richard II. that they might be allowed to elect 
as coroner ‘‘ whom they please, and remove him 
at will, as other cities and towns were wont to 
do,” and reminds us that it was not till the 





reign cf Edward IV. that they contrived for a 
great sum to buy this privilege. Another 
matter discussed in the introduction is the 
approval by the City authorities of ‘‘a Tron or 
wool-weighing machine” for use at (King’s) 
Lynn. We hardly understand the statement 
that ‘‘the terms ‘tron’ and ‘ tronage,’ applied 
to the weighing of heavy goods, are obviously 
akin to the Troy weight used for gold and 
silver,” since the one word is derived from 
‘*trone” (according to Mr. Skeat), and the 
other from Troyes. And it seems open to 
question whether ‘‘Thomas Torgod, ‘ancer- 
maker,’ sworn to weigh at the tron of Lynn,” 
was a ‘‘scale-maker.” The ‘N.E.D.,’ indeed, 
recognizes ‘‘auncer” as a variant of ‘‘ auncel,” 
but if Thomas, as the entry and his name 
suggest, was a Lynn man, he might well be an 
anchor-maker. There are several interesting 
names mentioned in this volume. Geoffrey 
‘* Godbeherinne ” reminds one of that wondrous 
man the Roger ‘‘ Deus salvet dominas” of 
Domesday. Several Chaucers occur, and Robert 
le Surgien (or Surigien). An exceptional 
number of Essex localities is observable in the 
surnames ; of those in London ‘‘ Grobbestrete,”’ 
at least, has a familiar sound. The volume is 
elaborately indexed. 


The handsome volume containing the Antiche 
Consuetudini delle Citta di Sicilia (Palermo, 
Reber) has occupied the attention of the Com- 
mendatore Vito La Manta for many years. Since 
he became honorary president of the Court 
of Appeal at Palermo he has devoted his leisure 
to the inquiry. The customs of the Sicilian cities 
were most of them revised in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and in the following century many of them 
were printed. His attention has been given to 
Palermo, Trapani, Messina, Girgenti, and other 
cities. He has also published separately the 
‘Consuetudini della Citta di Palermo.’ 








GAELIC LITERATURE. 


Unver the guise of ‘‘Morar” we fancy we 
recognize the reverend and learned chronicler 
who some years since gave us a pleasant little 
monograph on his own branch of the great 
Clan Donald. In that case we cannot think 
that his present rhyming annals—Three Clan- 
ranalds (Fisher Unwin)—are to be compared 
to his prose. English verse is not his métier, 
though to a Scottish, certainly to a High- 
land ear, such roughnesses as making Lorn 
a dissyllable, as it is in Gaelic, and vowel 
rhyming irrespective of final consonants, do 
not sound so harsh as toa Southron. The sub- 
jects selected are familiar bits of clan history 
to Gaelic students, but will be new to most 
readers. The first piece deals:with Allan-nan- 
Core’s murder of Dugald, the heir to the chief- 
ship, and his own subsequent slaughter by the 
hands of the dead man’s son. The Book of 
Clanranald glides over this atrocity in an 
inimitable style, but to it and the exclusion of 
the lawful heirs by Iain Moideartach, the bold 
bastard and usurper, the once powerful and 
still existing line of chiefs owe their high posi- 
tion. Donald, the Clanranald of Montrose’s 
wars, though renowned by the tribal historian— 
‘*T have not seen one like him,” he sings, ‘‘ in 
affability, in purity of nature, in hospitality, in 
practical goodness—the favourite of our king 
is, alas ! in the earth ’— is little to Morar’s taste. 
He seems to have been a ferocious homicide, 
and the devil made his appearance in person 
to carry him off from his deathbed, but was 
foiled by the fidelity of a clansman. Allan, the 
Clanranald of the 15 who died at Sheriffmuir 
(‘To-day for revenge and to-morrow for 
mourning,” cried Glengarry), is the theme of 
the last poem, which is perhaps the best. 
There is no lack of poetic feeling throughout 
the little volume ; it is the technique of verse 
that is deficient. The following lines descrip- 
tive of the neighbourhood of Castle Tirrim, the 





ancient seat of Mac-ic-Ailein, or Clanranald, give 
a favourable notion of the author’s powers :— 
The gentle hind, freeborn and undisturbed, 
On Dorlin’s cliffs appears and gazes down ; 
Her calf, among the brackens safely hid, 
Where stunted hazels the deep corrie crown ; 
The raven, upon Risca rears her brood ; 
Eagle and hawk scream from the higher rocks ; 
Beside huge boulders, halfway up the hill, 
Red sportive cubs play with their mother fox ; 
Near shaggy woods and knolls, by mountain side 
The grim old ruin sleeps, rocked by the tide. 

In the Shadow of Cairngorm (Inverness, 
Northern Publishing Company) is reminiscent 
of the kind of work with which ‘‘ Nether 
Lochaber” used to charm his readers. Dr. 
Forsyth, who tells us he has been for thirty-six 
years the minister of Abernethy and Kincardine, 
and was educated at the old parish school at the 
latter place, has much of the observant eye and 
sympathetic memory which make the former 
writer hitherto unsurpassed as a local annalist. 
It is obvious that the compilation of years 
has been a labour of love. Before the readjust- 
ment, in 1870, of county marches, it was pos- 
sible, standing on a bridge in the parish of 
Abernethy, to throw a stone into any of the 
three counties of Moray, Banff, and Inverness. 
The scenery of this Highland district and its 
remarkable geological features, including the 
lateral moraines at the head of Glenmore, indi- 
cative of glacial action, like that at the roads of 
Glenroy, are fully dealt with in an introductory 
chapter. There follows an account of the 
natural history of the country, which is more 
remarkable for the number of wild creatures 
that are extinct than for those which remain. 
The woodpecker, the kite, the badger, are 
still known in Southern England, and it is 
odd to hear of the hedgehog and the kingfisher 
as rare in so rural adistrict. But the game- 
keeper is ever the worst foe to the naturalist. 
One is glad to hear the peregrine and the 
golden eagle are permitted to survive. ‘‘ Place- 
names ” and ‘‘ Folk-lore ” suggest two interest- 
ing chapters. The name Nethy is probably too 
old to be easily traced. ‘*’N fheith-fhiadhaich ” 
=‘*the impetuous washy river,” is the sug- 
gestion of Shaw the historian.  ‘‘ Pictish,” 
says Dr. Forsyth, and the wise will inquire no 
further. The superstition with regard to the 
snipe, which is an accursed bird, is not ac- 
counted for. Possibly, like the whaup in 
Southern Scotland, it may have been found to 
betray secret meetings. The reason for the 
crowning of the wren is suggestive :— 

“The Birds agreed to make king the one that 
should fly the highest. The Eagle, of course, ex- 
pected to win, but the Wren challenged it to the 
trial. Up, up, far oe ges the rest, the Eagle soared, 
till it was lost to sight in the brilliance of the sun. 
Then it said in scorn, ‘ Cait am bheil thu nis a 
Dhreadhan duinn?’ ‘Where are you now, little 
Wren?’ But the Wren had cunningly perched on 
the Eagle’s back, and at this call took a further 
flight, crying out in triumph, ‘ Fud, fad os do 
cheann.’ ‘Far, far above you.’ So the Wren won 
the crown.” 

Speyside seems to have been itself rich in fairy 
and other folk-stories, and to have participated 
in the proverbial philosophy of the West as 
well. In the thirteenth century this district 
was held by the Comyns, and Cummings have 
always been among the followers of the Laird of 
Grant. For a time the Stewart, Wolf of Bade- 
noch, ‘‘ Alasdair Mor Mac-an-Righ,” held sway 
here. There seems some evidence to show 
that Congash, in Abernethy, was the first 
holding the Grants obtained in Strathspey. 
The lordship of Abernethy came to them by 
charter from the Earl of Murray, confirmed 
by James VI. in 1609. From 1694, when the 
regality of Grant was created by royal charter, 
to 1748, the date of the abolition of heritable 
jurisdictions, the Baron Bailie had much to say 
in the parish, and a rod of iron his must have 
been, as the records seem to indicate. It is to 
the credit of Sir Ludovick Grant that he 
abolished heriots, but the date given, 1738, ap- 
ears to be incorrect. If it is Sir Ludovick 
1748-73 who is meant, the action, with other 
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reforms, and such improvements as founding 
the village of Grantown, may be set off in partial 
satisfaction for the contempt and odium which 
he incurred by his betrayal of his poor kinsmen 
of Urquhart and Glenmoriston to the tender 
mercies of Cumberland. This incident is not re- 
corded by the good minister who dwells lovingly 
on the many excellent qualities of the chief of 
Freuchie. Among other stocks which held with 
the Grants in the parish was that family of 
Stewart named the Barons of Kincardine. From 
the last of these was descended John Roy 
Stewart, mentioned in our notice of Mr. Lang’s 
volume. Some details of his life are here sup- 
plied, as well as specimens of his powers as a 
Gaelic poet. He will always be more generally 
remembered for his English ‘‘ paraphrase ”:— 
The Lord ’s my targe, I will be stout 
With dirk and trusty blade ; 
Though Campbells come in flocks about 
I will not be afraid. 
The Lord ’s the same as heretofore, 
He's always good to me; 
Though redcoats come a thousand more, 
Afraid I will not be. 
Though they the woods do cut and burn, 
And drain the lochs all dry ; 
Though they the rocks do overturn, 
And change the course of Spey ; 
Though they mow down both corn and grass, 
Nay, seek me underground ; 
Though hundreds guard each road and pass, 
John Roy will not be found. 
Other distinguished names connected with the 
district are those of Sir Patrick Macgregor, 
surgeon to George IV.; General James Dawson 
Macdonald, the chief of the Indian hill tribe 
of Meenas; General Andrew Oldcorn Munro, of 
frontier fame; Stuart, of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, after whom Stuart Lake and Stuart 
River are called; and the late Field-Marshal 
Sir Donald Stewart, like General Munro, a 
‘*grandson of the Manse.” For several other 
interesting people and matters, glimpses of past 
manners and customs, legends and superstitions, 
and cheerful appreciation of the better side of 
modern changes, which is one of the most signal 
features of the book, we would recommend it 
to all lovers of good local history. 

A new edition of MclIan’s Gaelic Gatherings ; 
or, Highlanders at Home (Glasgow, Bryce & Co.), 
is interesting as recalling a state of things which 
has largely altered even since the forties. Several 
of the occupations of the people are no longer 
followed, and a good deal of Logan’s letterpress 
is as antiquated as the quaint illustrations in 
the early Victorian style. Certainly the tourist 
of to-day never sees ‘‘the Highlanders at 
home.” 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


To the excellent ‘‘ Builders of Greater Britain ” 
series the able author of ‘Colonial Policy,’ 
Mr. Hugh Egerton, contributes Sir Stamford 
Raffies. The world already knew that Rafiles 
governed Java so as to extort admiration from 
the Dutch themselves, and that he founded Singa- 
pore. Mr. Egerton shows that he prepared the 
foundation of Hong Kong. Like most of the 
builders of Greater Britain, he would nowadays 
be called a Little Englander, because he held that 
commerce should be our object, and that ‘‘ the 
extent...... of our possessions...... renders the 
acquisition of further territory, particularly in 
new and less civilized countries...... perhaps 
objectionable.” Rafiles also held with regard 
to slavery opinions now unfashionable. His 
measures for its gradual abolition in Java did 
not receive the sanction of his masters; at 
Singapore he declared, in 1823, that ‘‘the con- 
dition of slavery, under any denomination what- 
ever, cannot be recognized within the jurisdiction 
of the British authority.” In Sumatra, in 1818, 
he had abolished ‘‘all forced services and forced 
deliveries of every denomination”; but the 
Court of Directors, though agreeing, had cen- 
sured his action for its ‘‘ haste.” The publisher 
is Mr. Fisher Unwin. 


‘* PLEASE observe I make no rule and lay 
down no law” is the characteristic note of Mr. 





J. Otho Paget in his gossipy book on Hunting, 
yo by Messrs. Dent in the ‘‘ Haddon 
all Library.” In spite of his modest dis- 
claimer, many rules, and good ones, are im- 
pressed in the volume for the benefit of fnasters, 
hunt servants, and all connected with the sport. 
The descriptive passages are excellent, as that 
dealing with the cub that was so nearly lost on 
the first day, but raced to a kill through the 
sagacity of the youthful son of Belvoir Dexter. 
During the check 
“a bright September sun is shining down on the 
hard-baked soil, and somewhere in the clear blue 
sky overhead a lark is singing his morning song in 
a peaceful, irritating manner.” 
This reminds us of the ‘‘ stinking violets ” of the 
classic huntsman. Of these worthies Tom Firr, 
late huntsman to the Quorn, who retained his 
riding power in perfection until he met his acci- 
dent at the age of fifty-eight, is rightly com- 
memorated as at the head of his craft. Mr. 
Paget’s remarks on shoulders and balance in 
horses strike us as particularly sound. ‘‘ Sloan,” 
says he, 
“has proved to us that the even balance which we 
think absolutely necessary in a hunter is out of 
‘rsa a racehorse. Herein lies the danger of 
reeding from stallions whose sole recommendation 
is a good record on the turf. You occasionally see 
a well-balanced thoroughbred, but the majority of 
those that win races have a shortened forehand with 
extra length and strength behind the saddle.” 
A woman should have a strong horse, as her 
centre of gravity lies behind the horse’s centre 
of balance. All sportsmen will find this book 
readable and suggestive. 


The Church, Past and Present (Nisbet & Co.), 
is a series of essays by various ecclesiastics on 
the history of the Church, edited by Prof. 
Gwatkin. The first essay, that by Mr. Llewelyn 
Davies, is not up to the usual high level of that 
keen and subtle dialectician ; but the editor’s con- 
tributions are admirable, and not even the most 
bigoted Ultramontane, whatever he may think 
of Mr. Gwatkin’s opinions, can deny his mastery 
of his subject. 


Mx. W. M. Rossetti has published through 
Messrs. Ellis & Elvey a youthfal translation of 
Biirger’s Lenore, by his brother. It is decidedly 
interesting as showing that Dante Rossetti, 
in his teens, was influenced by the German 
Romantic School, which also affected Walter 
Scott in his youth. 


The Queen’s Garland (Duckworth & Co.) is an 
anthology of ‘Chosen Lyrics of the Reign of 
Queen Elizabeth,’ selected by Mr. Fitzroy Car- 
rington. 

Grorce Newnes, Limitep, publish Golden 
Deeds from the War, by Mr. A. T. Story, a 
little volume with 160 portraits. Unlike the 
majority of books about the war, it deserves 
praise. It isa patchwork quilt, but the bits are 
well selected. 


TE tenth part of The History of the Boer 
War, by Mr. Cunliffe (Methuen & Co.), relates 
chiefly Buller’s operations immediately after 
his repulse at Colenso, and is as good as its 
predecessors. The illustrations give an excel- 
lent idea of the country about Potgieter’s Drift. 


Messrs. Jorpan & Sons publish a third and 
revised edition of The Candidates’ and Agents’ 
Guide, by Mr. Richards, Q.C., M.P. In the 
list of voting qualifications it is hardly proper 
to describe as ‘‘ specially peculiar to the county 
franchise” ‘‘the 10/. per annum franchise,” but 
the matter is set right on the next page. The 
decision in the Elgin case to the effect that a 
person employed at an election for hire ‘‘is in 
no way inhibited from using his personal exer- 
tions...... to influence the votes of other electors ” 
is followed by Mr. Richards thus: ‘*I have 
always advised that a paid election clerk may 
canvass in his spare time.” This is very danger- 
ous, and undoubtedly opposed to the intention 
of Lord James and of Parliament. It gves 


beyond the Lichfield decision, on which it pro- 





fesses to be based. The sound rule is stated at 
p. 4. Mr. Richards thinks his two views recon- 
cilable. They are—legally. But, in practice, 
the one means ‘‘let your subagents canvass,” 
and the other means ‘‘forbid them.” ‘‘Spare 
time ” at an election is a myth. 

M. A. GuILianp has written an interesting 
volume of studies on L’ Allemagne Nouvelle et ses 
Historiens (Paris, Alcan). After a thoughtful and 
well-written introduction, in which he shows 
the strong and even exaggerated feeling of 
patriotism which has animated the German 
historians of this century, and their often wild 
Gallophobia, he proceeds to treat of the “‘ pré- 
curseurs,”’ as he calls them, Niebuhr, the ablest 
of them as well as the oldest, being naturally 
placed first. M.° Guilland discusses his two 
strongest points, his methods of investigation 
and his scientific conception of history. He 
then proceeds to discuss Ranke, and does this 
with much more truth and acuteness than Ger- 
man writers have done. He speaks with frank- 
ness and fairness about Ranke’s pupils. 


Messrs, ArMAND Cotin & Co. are to be 
warmly congratulated on the completion of their 
Histoire de la Langue et de la Littérature Fran- 
¢aise, edited by Prof. Petit de Julleville. We 
have nothing in English literature that can 
compare, in extent, accuracy, and clearness, with 
this admirable encyclopedia, which has been 
fortunate enough to secure many excellent con- 
tributors, who have brought to their share of 
the task a competent knowledge of the subjects 
about which they have written and adequate 
power of exposition. 


The Proceedings and Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Canada (Second Series, Vol. V.), 
which has also a French title, and is partly in 
English and partly in French, is published by 
Messrs. Hope & Son, of Ottawa. The volume 
is creditable to Sir J. Bourinot, the editor, and 
to the Dominion. Less than half the book is 
occupied by science, and more than half is his- 
torical or literary. ‘Quebec en 1730’ is most 
interesting. Sir John Bourinot’s ‘ Builders of 
Nova Scotia’ has been separately published and 
noticed by us. ‘Historic Sites in New Bruns- 
wick’ is valuable. ‘The Battle of the Plains 
of Abraham’ and ‘ Cabot’s Land-Fall and Chart’ 
should be mentioned. There is a learned essay 
by Dr. Dawson on the Demarcation Bull of 1493 
and the arrangement between Spain and Portugal 
with regard to the New World. 


THE name of Bodmer is, we suspect, not 
very familiar to English readers, and we wonder 
how many tourists in Switzerland know it, yet he 
was a Swiss poet and critic whose fame has lasted 
among his countrymen, so that the good people 
of Zurich celebrated the bicentenary of his 
birth the other day, and now M. Alb. Miiller, of 
Zurich, has sent us a small quarto, nicely got up, 
which he has just published, Johann Jakob 
Bodmer, Denkschrift zwm CC. Geburtstag. We 
plead guilty to having never read his poems or 
his plays, but Englishmen may like to know 
that he translated ‘ Paradise Lost.’ The volume 
before us throws considerable light on the in- 
tellectual condition of Switzerland in the last 
century, and has its points of contact with that 
of Germany. Bodmer was one of the earliest 
admirers of Klopstock, and at one time he was 
a close ally of Wieland. 


SrxpPENNyY editions seem increasing in number. 
Messrs. A. & C. Black send us a reprint at that 
price of St. Winifred’s, by the Dean of Canter- 
bury, and Messrs, Macmillan Miranda of the 
Balcony, by Mr. Mason, one of the most pro- 
mising of our young novelists, who may do still 
better work if publishers do not spoil him. 


WE have received catalogues from Mr. Dobell 
(interesting), Messrs. Dulau & Co. (physiology of 
plants, a good list), Mr. Higham (theology), 
Messrs. Maurice & Co. (two, sports and occult 
lore), Mr. Menken (interesting), Messrs. Parsons 
& Sons (engravings, good), Messrs. Sotheran & 
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Co. (rare books, good), and Mr. Spencer. We 
have also catalogues from Mr. Cleaver of Bath, 
Mr. Downing of Birmingham, Messrs. Hodges, 
Figgis & Co. of Dublin (books on Ireland), Mr. 
Cameron of Edinburgh, Messrs. Young & Sons 
of Liverpool, and Messrs. Browne & Browne of 
Newcastle (good). From Berlin comes a capital 
catalogue of manuscripts and early printed books 
offered by Messrs. Breslauer & Meyer, which is a 
creditable piece of bibliography. 

We have on our table Silvertown and Neigh- 
bourhood, by A. P. Crouch (Burleigh),—The 
Trinidad Reviewer, 1900, compiled by T. Fitz- 
Evan Eversley(Robinson Printing Co., Lombard 
Court),— L.S.W.R. Illustrated Local Guides: 
No. I. Charmouth to Exmouth (Spottiswoode & 
Co.),-- Woolwich Mathematical Papers, 1890- 
1899, edited by E. J. Brooksmith (Macmillan), — 
The Captivi of Plautus, edited, with Notes, by 
G. E. Barber (Boston, U.S., Sanborn), — 
Modern Palmistry, by I. Oxenford (Upcott 
Gill), —Lyra Fumosa, College Canticles, by E. H. 
Griffiths (Simpkin),—Researches into the Origin 
of the Primitive Constellations of the Greeks, 
Phenicians, and Babylonians, by R. Brown, 
jun., Vol. II. (Williams & Norgate),—Hzaxperi- 
mental Study of Children, and a Bibliography, 
by Arthur MacDonald (Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office), — Anglo - Saxons and 
Others, by Aline Gorren (Nutt),—A History of 
Epic Poetry, by J. Clark (Edinburgh, Oliver & 
Boyd),—The Sun-Children’s Budget, edited by 
P. Allen and Dr. H. W. Godfrey, Vol. II. 
(Wells Gardner),— Honour without Renown, by 
Mrs. I. Browne (Burns & Oates),—A Gentle- 
man in Khaki, by J. Oakley (Chatto & Windus), 
—Poems, by R. Morgan (Liverpool, Handley 
Brothers), —Evensong, and other Poems, by Mary 
E. Peppin (Bath, ‘Bath Chronicle’ Office), 
—‘‘T Say Unto You,” an Essay, by J. W. Owen 
(Melbourne, Melville, Mullen & Slade),— Paul 
of Tarsus, by R. Bird (Nelson),—Village Ser- 
mons in Outline, by the late Fenton John 
Anthony Hort, D.D. (Macmillan),—The Bible 
and its Interpreter, by the Rev. P. H. Casey 
(Philadelphia, U.S., McVey),—Old Testament 
Theology, by A. Duff, Vol. 11. (A. & C. Black), 
—Fifty-two Addresses to Young Folk, by the 
Rev. J. Learmount (Allenson),—Prelectiones 
de Deo Uno, by L. Janssens, 2 vols. (Rome, 
Vatican Press),—and -Philosophische Abhand- 
lungen Christoph Sigwart zu seinem siebzigsten 
Geburtstage, by B. Erdmann and others (Wil- 
liams & Norgate). Among New Editions we 
have A Guide to the Unprotected in Everyday 


Buckingham (E.), An Outline of the Theory of Thermo- 
dynamics, 8vo. 8/ net. 

Jellett (H.), A Short Practice of Gynecology, cr. 8vo. 7/6 

Sandeman (W.), The Path of the Sun, cr. 8vo. 2/6 net. 

Schmeil (O.), Text-Book of Zoology treated from a Bio- 
logical Standpoint, translated by R. Rosenstock, edited 
by J. T. Cunningham, Part 2, roy. 8vo. bds. 3/6 

Sclater (W. L.), The Fauna of South Africa, 2 vols. 30/ net. 

General Literature. 

Baring-Gould (S.), Winefred, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Cambridge (A.), Path and Goal, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Flynt (J.), Tramping with Tramps, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Gowing (Mrs. A.), A Spider’s Web, cr. 8vo. 2/6 

Griffiths (A.), Famous British Regiments, cr. 8vo. 2/6 

Hillier (L.), The Potterers’ Club, 8vo. 3/6 

MacDougall (A.), The Autobiography of Allen Lorne, 
Minister of Religion, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Mitchell (S. W.), The Autobiography of a Quack, and The 
Case of ae Dedlow, cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Rhys (E.), The Eo Pe cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Warden (Florence), The Love that Lasts, cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Wood (J. H.), A Daughter of Witches, cr. 8vo. 6/ 


FOREIGN. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Balzac (H. de), La Grenadiére, 20fr. 
Dillaye (F.), Le Paysage Artistique en Photographie, 5fr. 
Dorville (N.), Ministére d’ Exposition, 2fr. 
Fischbach (F.), Ursprung der Buchstaben Gutenbergs, 4m. 


Science. 
Chemins (Les) de Fer aux Colonies et dans les Pays Neufs, 
3 vols. 60fr. 
Forest (#.) et Noalhat (H.), Les Bateaux Sous-marins, 
Technologie, 15fr. 
re (E.), Die elektrische Vollbahn, Burgdorf-Thun, 
m. 20. 
General Literature. 
Balleyguier (P.), Sabres Fous, 3fr. 50. 
Veber (P.), Amour, Amour, 3fr. 50. 








PROF. NIETZSCHE. 


By the death of that brilliant writer, but 
unhappy philosopher, Friedrich Wilhelm 
Nietzsche, Germany loses a son who has in 
his time been so ill-treated by his admirers, 
in other countries besides his own, as to be re- 
garded as the apostle of a new message to man- 
kind ; who has been proclaimed, indeed, among 
his adherents by a title which a man’s con- 
temporaries can never, and posterity but seldom, 
bestow ; who has been welcomed as the most 
typical representative of the thought of his day. 
The world is the poorer by an erratic exponent 
of an ethical system and a sociology which are 
supposed to derive from what is commonly 
called Darwinism, but are in reality a very 
foolish perversion of it. 

A strange pathos attaches to the violent con- 
trasts which his life presented. Although for 
many years he worked in a university, his was 
not the uneventful career of the Fachphilosoph. 
The son of a country clergyman, he was born in 
1844 in a village near Liitzen. His early educa- 
tion left him with a taste for classical scholar- 





Matters relating to Property and Income, by a 
Banker’s Daughter (Macmillan),—Letteratura 
Italiana dalle Origini al 1748, by V. Ferrari 
(Milan, Hoepli),—Sleight of Hand, by E. T. 
Sachs (Upcott Gill),—and First Records of 
British Flowering Plants, compiled by W. A. 


Clarke (West, Newman & Co.). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 
me the Bible (A), edited by J. Hastings, Vol. 3, 
olio, 
Owen (J. W.), ‘I Say Unto You,” roy. 8vo. 7/8 
White (W. W.), Studies in Old Testament Characters, 8/ 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Moore (T. S.), Altdorfer, imp. 16mo. 2/6 net. 
Rothenstein (W.), Goya, imp. 16mo. 2/6 net. 
Poetry. 
Gray (E,), A Modern Prophet, and other Poems, 12mo. 5/ 
Mildmay (A. N.), In the Waiting Time of War, and other 


Poems, 12mo. 2,6 
Sidney (Sir P.), Sonnets and Songs, ed. by P. Sidney, 7/é net. 
Bibliography. 
Cockle (M. J. D.), A Bibliography of English Military Books 
up to 1642 and of Contemporary Foreign Works, 30/ net. 
Rawlinson Catalogue of MSS. in the Bodleian Library, 
Part 5, Fasc. 5, edited by G. D. Macray, 4to. 21/ 
History and Biography. 
Hillegas (H. C.), With the Boer Forces, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Geography and Travel, 
Clarke’s Pocket Paris, cr. 8vo. 3,6 
Dutt (W. A.), Norfolk, 12mo. 4/6 net. 


Science. 
Bolas (T.) and others, A Handbook of Photography in 
ours, cr. 8vo. 5/ net. 


{ imbibed in his youth to an hysterical denuncia- 


ship and philological criticism, and these sub- 
jects he afterwards pursued with some success 
at the universities of Bonn and Leipzig. His 
first work dealt with ‘The Birth of Tragedy.’ 
But it was not long before his interest in the 
literature of Greece and Rome yielded to his 
study of modern philosophical problems, and 
the admiration for Christianity which he had 


tion of its results. In 1869 he received a call 
to a professorship at Basle, where, it has been 
said, he relinquished his German nationality 
and became a Swiss citizen. He devoted him- 
self steadily to his duties, but the outbreak 
of the Franco-German War forced him, it 
seems, to take a singular form of holiday. 
He was compelled to return to Germany and 
serve with his regiment in the humble capacity 
of a bearer. That, at least, was a practical 
application of the philanthropy which a student 
of ethics might be expected to promote, but it 
was not work that was much to the mind of a 
professor of classical philology, and Nietzsche 
suffered hardships in the campaign which are 
said to have undermined his health. He re- 
turned to Basle when the war was over, and 
continued his lectures, at the same time reading 
deeply in modern philosophy with a view to 
philosophical work of his own. His career as a 
professor was of short duration. A terrible 


+ which he wrote best was art. 


stimulus of his own doctrine that personal 
force was the only power that ought to rule in 
the world, he developed a disease of the eyes, 
attended by, and probably connected with, an 
{ irritation of the brain, which at times became 
acute. He was induced—indeed compelled— 
to resign his chair. But the repose which might 
have restored him was impossible to a man of 
his temperament. He had all the passion for 
rapid movement which, at the time of life which 
he had reached, is not unfrequently associated 
with grave mental disturbance. He spent ten 
years in constant travel. Book after book ap- 
peared from hispen. Originally an enthusiastic 
disciple of Wagner, he now attacked him with 
a ferocity that was paralleled only by his dia- 
tribes on Christianity. His ‘Gegen Wagner,’ 
his ‘ Antichrist,’ his ‘Jenseits von Gut und 
Bose,’ and other writings, above all his 
‘Also sprach Zarathustra,’ provided Ger- 
man readers with a series of extraordinary 
works dealing by turns with ethical and 
sociological theory, literary criticism, the prin- 
ciples of art, the philosophy of music, religion, 
and the conduct of life; and exhibiting an 
originality of view, a force of expression, in 
some things a profundity of insight and a 
delicacy of feeling, in others a bitterness of 
sarcasm, a coarseness of invective, and an all- 
devouring self-conceit which quickly made him 
t known, and brought him a degree of popularity 
in certain quarters which was not always accom- 
panied by intelligent appreciation. It cannot 
be said that among those who are accustomed 
to deal at first hand with literature and philo- 
sophy, and have formed any high standard of 
what constitutes excellence in these subjects, 
he was held in any great esteem, although there 
were many who found something that was true 
as well as new, and much that was striking, in 
his pages. In 1889, however, the flow of his 
writings ceased. Under the stress of overwork 
and a free recourse to soporific creme, his 
health, at one time sufficiently robust, collapsed. 
He became completely insane. For more than 
ten years he was nursed by his mother, and 
latterly by a sister ; but his state had for long 
been hopeless, and he died at Weimar on 
August 25th. 

Such reputation as Nietzsche possessed in this 
country is a growth only of the last decade. A 
proposal was recently set on foot to present the 
whole of his writings in an English dress, with 
all the advantages that were likely to attach to 
volumes of imposing exterior and an apparatus 
of notes and introductions ; but although two 
or three volumes duly made their appearance 
further publication was stopped, apparently 
owing to the lack of any considerable interest 
in the author, even among those who might be 


+ expected to take with avidity to anything that 


was new and strange. He was the subject of a 
few stray essays in magazines ; his writings sup- 
plied material to aspiring members of literary 
societies, or formed the theme of lectures in 
clubs and institutions anxious to be known as 
advanced. His philosophy became for a moment 
at dinner-parties a fashionable substitute for 
political or theological scandal. But of any 
serious or abiding interest in him, any deep im- 
pression that he had seen truth in a new aspect, 
there was little trace. 

Nor is there much real call for criticism upon 
his achievements. If there is any feeling that 
is appropriate, it is one of pity that a man 
who possessed something of the equipment of 
genius should have gone so far astray and fared 
so miserably. His writings—in general so harsh 
and chaotic, so full of conflicting ideas, so vehe- 

ment in tone, but flashing out here and there in 
luminous aphorism, or striking, a3 it were by 
accident, a noteof thedeepest humansympathy— 

speak for themselves. Possibly the subject upon 

With a pro- 
founder insight than was displayed in the de- 
finition of it as ‘‘a criticism of life,” he proclaimed 





calamity was hanging over him. By excessive [ 





devotion to his work, possibly under the 





it as “‘ the great incentive to life.” On music, 
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too, he said some memorable things. But the ideas 
and arguments with which his name is chiefly 
associated are to be found in other fields—in the 
philosovhy of ethics, in speculations as to the 
aatureand constitution of society, or in the theory 
of religion. In this wide domain it is not too 
much to say that he was an anarchist. For 
him society and all its sanctions were a device 
of the weak for mutual protection against the 
strong, the invention of the stupid as a means 
of warding off the assaults of the wise. Civiliza- 
tion was the greatest obstacle to progress, and 
Christianity the greatest blot on civilization. 
The hopes of the future lay with the ‘‘ Ueber- 
mensch,” the man of force, nay, of violence, 
determined to make his own personal will pre- 
vail, and, irrespective of others and regardless 
of their interests, to succeed in the ‘‘ struggle for 
life.” Nietzsche’s exponents appeal to what 
they are pleased to call the doctrines of Darwin- 
ism in support of these views, and contend, in 
fact, that he is only carrying those doctrines to 
their logical conclusion. They appear to sup- 
pose that, because the fittest survive under the 
free play cf the conditions in the physical world, 
the fittest in the ethical and social world would 
also survive if there, too, the play were free ; to 
all appearances perfectly unconscious of the 
fallacy involved in supposing that what is 
‘ fittest ’ in physics—which means only ‘‘ what 
is best adapted to the environment ”—is neces- 
sarily in the same plane with ‘‘ best ” in ethics. 
This fallacy underlies, and also destroys, 
Nietzsche’s whole contention, but it is in virtue 
of his contention, which if adopted would spell 
simple anarchy, that he has been rashly pro- 
nounced to be the mcst typical representative of 
modern thought. A higher compliment might 
be paid to modern thought by saying that on the 
whole it was not disposed to take Nietzsche’s 
philosophy in a serious spirit. 
T. Bartey SAUNDERS. 








THE COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 


Amone the books in preparation at the 
Clarendon Press may be mentioned the follow- 
ing: The Peshitto Version of the Gospels, 
edited by Dr. Gwilliam,—Notes on the Hebrew 
Text of the Books of Kings, by C. F. Burney,— 
Part V. of Studia Biblica, edited by Dr. Sanday, 
—Samaritan Liturgies, edited by Mr. A. E. 
Cowley, — Eusebius, Preeparatio Evangelica, 
edited and translated by Dr. E. H. Gifford,— 
Part II. of Latin Versions of the Canons of the 
Greek Councils of the Fourth and Fifth Cen- 
turies, by Mr. C. H. Turner,—Sancti Irenei 
Novum Testamentum, edited by Dr. Sanday,— 
Legenda Angliz, edited by Dr. Horstman, 
2 vols.,—Vols. V. and VI. of the late Canon 
Dixon’s History of the Church of England from 
the Abolition of the Roman Jurisdiction, — 
Homer, Odyssey XIII.-XXIV., edited by Mr. 
Monro,—Vols. III. and IV. (completing the 
work) of the Politics of Aristotle, edited by 
Mr. W. L. Newman,—Notes on Demosthenes, 
Meidias, by Mr. J. R. King,—Notes on Thucy- 
dides, Book III., by Mr. H. F. Fox, — An 
Elementary Greek Grammar, by Mr. Barrow 
Allen,—several volumes of the ‘‘Scriptorum 
Classicorum Bibliotheca Oxoniensis,”—Stories 
of the High Priests of Memphis: the Sethon 
of Herodotus, and the Demotic Tales of Kha- 
anuas, by Mr. F. Ll. Griffith, with atlas contain- 
ing facsimiles of the Demotic text of the second 
tale,—Part XI. of the Thesaurus Syriacus of 
Dean Payne Smith (completing the work),— 
Part III. of a Compendious Syriac Dictionary, 
by Mrs. Margoliouth,—A Dictionary of Ver- 
macular Syriac, by Mr. A. J. Maclean, — 
Part IX. of the Hebrew and English Lexicon 
of the Old Testament, based on Gesenius, edited 
by Mr. Francis Brown, Canon Driver, and Prof. 
Briggs,— Part II. of a Catalogue of the Turkish, 
Hindfstani, and Pushti MSS. in the Bodleian 
Library, by Prof. Ethé,—A Catalogue of the 
Armenian MSS. in the Bodleian Library, by 





Dr. Baronian,—Ramanuga’s Sribhdshya, trans- 
lated by Dr. Thibaut (‘Sacred Booksof the East,” 
Vol. XLVIII., completing the Second Series), — 
Celtic Folk-lore: Welsh and Manx, by Prof. 
Rhys,—King Horn, edited by Mr. Joseph Hall, 
—Vols. II. and III. (English Works) of The 
Complete Works of John Gower, edited from 
the MSS. by Mr. G. C. Macaulay,—Plays and 
Poems of Robert Greene, edited by Mr. 
Churton Collins,—The Works of Thomas Krd, 
edited by Mr. F. S. Boas,—An English Mis- 
cellany, presented to Dr. Furnivall in honour 
of his seventy-fifth birthday,—A Treasury of 
English Poetry, edited by Mr. Quiller-Couch,— 
Studies in Foreign Literature, being the Tay- 
lorian Lectures, 1889-99,—Vols. V. and VI. of 
Mr. Madan’s Summary Catalogue of Bodleian 
MSS.,—Bosworth’s Anglo-Saxon Dictionary,Sup- 
plement, by Prof. Toller,—portions of G in the 
New English Dictionary, by Mr. Bradley, and 
of I, by Dr. Murray,—English Etymologies, by 
Prof. Skeat,—A French Grammar, by Mr. A. H. 
Wall,—A Historical Primer of French Phonetics, 
by Miss Margaret Brittain, —British Jurisdiction 
outside the United Kingdom, by the late Sir 
Henry Jenkyns, — Legislative Methods and 
Forms, by Sir C. P. Ilbert,—Studies in History 
and Jurisprudence, by the Right Hon. James 
Bryce, 2 vols.,—The Civil and Criminal Procedure 
of Cicero’s Time, by Mr. Greenidge, — The 
Alfred Jewel, by Prof. Earle, — The Poly- 
phonic Period of Music, by Prof. Woold- 
ridge, — Asser’s Life of Alfred, edited by 
Mr. W. H. Stevenson,—Series II. of Voyages 
of the Elizabethan Seamen, edited by Mr. E. J. 
Payne,—The Topography of Baghdad, by Mr. 
Guy l'Estrange,—The Landndma-béoc, edited by 
the late G. Vigftisson and Prof. York Powell, — 
Vols. VII. and VIII. of the History of Agri- 
culture and Prices, by the late Prof. Thorold 
Rogers,—The Oxford School History of Eng- 
lard,—An Antiquarian Companion to English 
History, edited by Mr. F. P. Barnard,— 
Parts XX VI.-XXX. of the Historical Atlas of 
Modern Europe, from the Decline of the Roman 
Empire, edited by Mr. R. L. Poole, — The 
Structure and Life-History of the Harlequin 
Fly, by Messrs. Miall and Hammond,—Part II. 
of a Catalogue of Eastern and Australian Lepi- 
doptera Heterocera in the Collection of the 
Oxford University Museum : Noctuina, Geome- 
trina, and Pyralidina, by Col. Swinhoe ; Ptero- 
phoride and Tineina, by Lord Walsingham and 
Mr. Durrant, with eight plates,—A Text-book 
of Arithmetic, by Mr. Richard Hargreaves,— 
and Books III. and IV. of the ‘* Junior” 
Euclid, by Mr. S. W. Finn. The following 
works are in preparation for the series of 
** Anecdota Oxoniensia”: Firdausi’s Yasuf and 
Zalikha, edited by Prof. Ethé; Kanva Satapatha 
Brahmana, edited by Prof. Eggeling ; Bale’s 
Index Britanniz Scriptorum, edited by Mr. 
R. L. Poole and Miss Mary Bateson ; and Old 
English Glosses, edited by Prof. Napier. 

Mr. George Allen announces The Story of 
my Life, Vols. IV. to VI. (1871 to 1900), by 
A. J. C. Hare,—The Child’s Picture Grammar, 
by S. Rosamund Praeger,— Barbara’s Song- 
Book, eight songs set to music by C. Hartog, 
with pictures by J. Hassall,—Old English 
Games, for song and dance, by A. B. Gomme, — 
Translations of the Greek Dramatic Poets, 
under the editorship of G. C. Warr: Vol. L., 
Aeschylus, the Orestean Trilogy, by Prof. Warr ; 
Vol. II, Sophocles, Gidipus Tyrannus and 
Coloneus, and Antigone, by Prof. J. S. Philli- 
more; Vol. III., Euripides, by Prof. Gilbert 
Murray ; Vol. IV., Aristophanes, Frogs and 
Plutus, and a Play of Plautus, and one of 
Terence, by Prof. Warr and Prof. Murray, — 
The True and False Christ, by Col. Garnier, — 
Oxford University Sermons, edited by Prof. 
Bebb,—The Holy Days, Vignettes in Verse, by 
Rev. J. Gregory Smith,— Roses of Pzstum, 
Essays on Medizeval Italy, by E. McCurdy,— 
The Story of the Birds, by C. Dixon,—Thoughts 
from Ruskin, selected and arranged by Prof. 





Attwell,—Turner and Ruskin, by F. Wedmore, 
—and the revised series of Ruskin’s works. 
Cassell & Co.’s new books include Tommy 
and Grizel, by Mr. J. M. Barrie,—Old Fires and 
Profitable Ghosts, by A. T. Quiller-Couch,— 
Our Bird Friends, by R. Kearton, with illus- 
trations from photographs by C. Kearton,—The 
National Gallery, Vol. III., edited by Sir E. J. 
Poynter,—William Landels, D.D., a Memoir, 
by his son, the Rev. T. D. Landels,—a new 
work on China, by Alexis Krausse, — ‘‘ The 
Shop”: the Story of the Royal Military Aca- 
demy, by Capt. Guggisberg,—Cassell’s Cyclo- 
oes of Mechanics, edited by P. N. Hasluck,— 
miniscences of Oxford, by the Rev. W. Tuck- 
well,—Sisters Three, by Jessie Mansergh,—A 
Girl without Ambition, by I. S. Robson,— Queen 
Victoria, by Mrs. Oliphant,—Songs of Near 
and Far Away, by Eva Richardson, — Iron 
Heart, and Red Jacket, by E. S. Ellis. 
Among books for the young, three new illus- 
trated volumes by S. H. Hamer: The Jungle 
School, Peter Piper’s Peepshow, and Animal 
Land for Little People,—A Pair of Primroses, 
by S. Pitt,—Little Senin Mab, by L. C. Silke, 
—Their Road to Fortune, by Mrs. Houston,— 
Ella’s Golden Year, and The Heiress of Wyvern 
Court, by E. Searchfield, —To School and Away, 
by H. Atteridge,—Clare Linton’s Friend, by 
Mrs. Hart,—All in a Castle Fair, by B. 8. 
Woolf,—The Bravest of the Brave, by H. Atte- 
ridge,—A Self-Willed Family, by E. S. Buch- 
heim,—The Mystery of Master Max and the 
Shrimps of Shrimpton, and Fluffy and Jack, by 
H. Atteridge,—in technical instruction, edited 
by P. N. Hasluck, Practical Gas Fitting and 
Practical Draughtsmen’s Work,—The Trou- 
badour, selections from English verse, edited 
by P. Gibbs,—A Practical Method of teaching 
Geography (England and Wales, part ii.), by 
J. H. Overton,—and a number of new serial 
works, new editions, practical journals, &c. 








NANCY OF CHIGWELL ROW. 


A CORRESPONDENT has sent us some details 
throwing light on the identity of ‘‘ Nancy, pride 
of Chigwell Row,” referred to in James Smith's 
once well-known lines on ‘Chigwell’ and 
‘ Chigwell Revisited,’ from which quotations are 
given by Mr. Beavan in chaps. v. and xxi. of 
his recent lives of James and Horace Smith. 
The verses quoted are :— 
Yon pew, the gallery below, 
Held Nancy, pride of Chigwell Row, 
Who set all hearts a-dancing ; 
In bonnet white, divine brunette, 
O’er Burnet’s field I see thee yet, 
To Sunday church advancing ; 

and from ‘ Chigwell Revisited ’ :— 
I pass the Vicar’s white abode 
And, pondering, gain the upward road, 
By busy thoughts o’erladen, 
To where *‘ The pride of Chigwell Row ” 
Still lives—a handsome widow now, 
As erst a lovely maiden. 

Nancy, pride of Chigwell Row, was one Mary 
Hodgson. She lived with her parents in a large 
house on Chigwell Row called Bowls, and 
walked on Sundays to Chigwell parish church 
through the vicarage field, the vicar being a 
Mr. Burnet, because there was then only a Dis- 
senting chapel on Chigwell Row, which is about 
a mile from Chigwell. Mary Hodgson’s married 
name was Wilkins, and one of her daughters, 
Caroline Wilkins, was also celebrated for her 
beauty when a girl. Her miniature, painted at 
the age of twenty-one in 1818 by Sir William 
Newton, the miniature painter of that period, 
shows a lovely face. Among Caroline Wilkins’s 
acquaintances she was often referred to as a 
daughter of Nancy, pride of Chigwell Row. 
The house Bowls on Chigwell Row has only 
quite recently passed out of the hands of the 
representatives of the family, who possess & 
large old oil painting showing a group of the 
Hodgsons at home. In this picture Mary 
Hodgson is depicted as a girl before her mar- 
riage. It was painted apparently about the 


time ‘of the American War of Independence, 
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Mary Hodgson’s father being represented as 
receiving from one of his sons a document on 
which are painted the words, ‘‘To the Com- 
mittee for Relief of American Prisoners.” The 
picture is the work of a first-rate artist, but his 
name is unfortunately not known. No other 
portrait seems to have ever been taken of Nancy, 
pride of Chigwell Row. 
Mary Hodgson never made James Smith's 

acquaintance, his admiration for her being only 
that of a boy while at Chigwell School. As an 
old lady she would colour with pleasure when 
the lines on Chigwell were referred to in her 
presence. These lines are given in full in the 
‘Comic Miscellanies of James Smith, and 
Memoir of his Life,’ written by Horace Smith, 
a work still easily procurable at second-hand 
bookshops. They were at one time familiar to 
the reading public, the concluding verse in 
‘Chigwell Revisited’ affording a still current 
quotation :— 

I fear not, Fate, thy pendant shears,— 

There are who pray for length of years ; 

To them, not me, allot ’em : 

Life’s cup is nectar at the brink, 


Midway a palatable drink, 
And wormwood at the bottom. 








THE NEGRO ELEMENT IN ENGLISH. 
77 and 78, 8t. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 

THE numerous negro terms which have found 
their way into English appear in our dictionaries 
either with no etymologies. or with some such 
loose designation as ‘*‘ West Indian” or 
“African.” Even the ‘N.E.D.’ is a sinner in 
this respect. So far it has come up with buckra, 
cocco, eddoes, fufu, goober. It deals in a most 
scientific manner with buckra (white man). To 
cocco, an edible root, and goober, the ground- 
nut or pea-nut, it supplies no etymology ; 
eddoes is vaguely said to be ‘‘ from the language 
of the Gold Coast” ; fufu is still more vaguely 
said to be ‘‘ West African.” Cocco—or rather 
koko, for that is the orthography of Burton, 
Cameron, Kemp, and, generally speaking, all 
modern authors—occurs in two of the Gold 
Coast tongues: in Ashantee (Christaller, 
‘Dictionary of the Ashantee and Fantee 
Language,’ 1881) and in Akra (Zimmer- 
mann, ‘ Vocabulary of the Akra Language,’ 
1858). The synonymous eddoves is a Fantee word 
(Christaller, sub voce ‘Edwo’). The Ashantee 
dialectic forms, ode, odee, odie, are not so near 
the English. Fufu, a common food of the 
negroes, prepared of yam or plantains, is 
Ashantee (see Christaller). Goober transports 
us to another part of Africa, the province of 
Angola. The Angolan singular is nguba, plural 
jinguba, which latter is sometimes found (treated 
as a singular) in English writers (e.g., the late 
Sir R. F. Burton), but has not yet penetrated 
to our dictionaries. The synonymous pindar is 
Congolese (Bentley, ‘ Dictionary of the Kongo 
Language,’ 1887). The native spelling of it is 
mpinda. 

One is surprised to find that, though these are 
all Americanisms, the best American dictionary, 
the ‘Century,’ has no satisfactory etymo- 
logy to offer for any of them. Of goober it 
says that it is ‘‘ West Indian or African”; of 
gumbo, another negro botanical term, that it is 
“Indian or negro ”—elastic explanations which 
may mean anything or nothing. Gumbo is 
really from the Angolan kingombo, or, in the 
Portuguese orthography, quingombo, the ki- 
being the usual Bantu prefix, and -ngombo the 
teal word. Older European authors employed 
the long form of the word, instead of that now 
In use. Marcgraf uses quingombo (‘ Histor. 
Plantarum,’ Amsterdam, 1648, p. 31). Piso 
uses quigombo (‘De Reb. Nat. Indiarum,’ 
Amsterdam, 1658, p. 211). The synony- 
mous ckra or ochra, anciently okro or ochro, 
meorrectly called ‘‘ West Indian” in the 
‘Century,’ is really shortened from the Ashantee 
nkruma (-ma is a formative suffix of nouns, 
see Christaller). Other well-known negro 


‘* African” in the ‘Century,’ is from ubio 
in the Efik language of Old Calabar 
(Goldie, ‘Dictionary of the Efik Language,’ 
1874). The latter, which the ‘ Century’ absurdly 
makes out to be French, is the Dahoman vodu 
(Burton, ‘ Mission to Gelele,’ 1864). Yam, a 
negro word for ‘‘to eat’ or ‘‘ food,” is from the 
Fulah verb nyami. I have sometimes thought 
that yam as the name of a vegetable might be 
derived from the same root. There is a well- 
known expression for a ghost, mostly written 
jumby, though I see Mr. Crockett, in his new 
story ‘ Little Anna Mark,’ spells it jombi and 
zombi. This is Congolese (Bentley, sub voce 
‘Zumbi’). A Gold Coast term familiar to every 
folk-lorist is nancy-story,or nancy-tale, obviously 
a translation of the Ashantee ananse-sem (see 
Christaller), the hero of these fables being the 
so-called nancy spider, a mythic personage, a 
personification of the spider. 
JAMES Pratt, Jun. 








THE LIBRARIANS’ CONGRESS IN PARIS. 


THE Congrés International des Bibliothécaires, 
held from August 20th to 23rd at the Sorbonne 
— the birthplace, it may be parenthetically 
observed, of printing in France—was a dis- 
tinctly successful gathering. Over 220 adherents 
from nearly all parts of the globe responded to 
the invitation, and perhaps half that number 
put in an appearance at one or other of the 
meetings. As far as library work in France is 
concerned, the French have their own system 
of working, their own ways of cataloguing and 
classification ; they apparently know little of 
what other countries are doing, and do not 
believe in the practicability of anything which 
differs radically from their own methods. In 
his ‘Chronique du Lundi’ in the Petit Journal 
M. Félix Duquesnel says pretty much the same 
thing by inference. Speaking of the innumer- 
able congresses held in connexion with the 
Exhibition, he says :— 

“ Pour un, par hasard, qui peut étre utile, ily en a 

dix quisont simplement occasion pour les bavards de 
donner le champ a leur éloquence, et quand celle-ci 
est débridée, elle s’en paye a cceur-joie,” 
But, as he condescends to point out, one real 
result of such congresses is to establish friendly 
relations between confréres of different nation- 
alities, and that is something in these days of 
international jealousies and rivalries. 

M. Léopold Delisle, the venerable Adminis- 
trateur Général of the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
presided over the deliberations of the Librarians’ 
Conference, the Vice-Presidents being MM. 
Emile Picot, J. Deniker, Prince Roland Bona- 
parte (France); Dr. Esztegar (Hungary); E. 
Kovalevsky (Russia); Henri Hymans (Bel- 
gium); B. Lundstedt (Sweden); G. Saige 
(Monaco); F. F. Perez (Mexico); B. Prusik 
(Bohemia) ; and A. S. Steenberg (Denmark). 

The President, in opening the Congress and 
welcoming the various delegates and members, 
dealt in a general way with various phases of 
library work as regards France, and especially with 
those which needed improvement. He called 
attention to the fact that while the réle of the 
popular library and that of the school or college 
was well defined, that of the general library was 
not so clear. There was need of an intermediary 
class of library to supply the wants of persons— 
notably literary men—who must have quick 
service, and to relieve in this way the libraries 
frequented by scholars, literary or scientific. 
Another reform needed was the restriction of 
library appointments to men specially prepared 
for the work. A taste for books and a certain 
amount of literary culture are not enough. As 
for every other profession, there should be a 
technical preparation and personal qualification, 
now too often neglected. As regards cata- 
logues, many libraries have printed them, both 
in Paris and in the departments ; the catalogue 


Bibliothéque Nationale had begun its General 
Catalogue, but its usefulness would be much 
greater if it included books which are not 
in the library, but are to be found in other 
great libraries of Paris. As to duplicates, of 
which there were many in all libraries, a list of 
these should be prepared, and the books them- 
selves formed into a kind of travelling library 
for circulation in the provinces. The publica- 
tion of the catalogue of the Bibliothéque would 
reveal not only great riches, but also some 
serious defects. For modern books a more 
rigid insistence of the legal right of the library 
would suffice, but to secure desiderata among 
old books, especially those concerning the 
literature of France, and to keep up the sup- 
ply of current foreign publications, the funds 
at the disposal of the Bibliothéque are quite 
inadequate. 

By far the most interesting paper read on 
the first day, and perhaps, indeed, of the Con- 
gress, was that of M. Henri Martin, of the 
Bibliothéque de ]’Arsenal, and general secretary 
of the Congress. He proposed the establish- 
ment in all great cities of libraries exclusively 
consisting of newspapers and periodicals, which 
have so much increased, both in number and 
bulk, during the last few years. He did not 
think with some that the newspaper is destined 
to kill the book, but considered them as two 
brothers, each of whom acts its own part and 
in the most perfect harmony. He regarded the 
presence of newspapers in libraries pretty much 
as one regards motor-cars in the Palais de 
Trianon. For the newspaper libraries he pro- 
posed the name ‘‘ Ephemerithéque ” or ‘* Hémé- 
rothéque,” and those who have to do with such an 
institution ‘‘ hémérothécaires.” The establish- 
ment of such libraries would not be an expen- 
sive matter; they would be of the greatest 
value to journalists, and every one of that. 





class, on presentation of his card, would be 
admitted free. As to old journals, that would 
be a matter for settlement after the genera} 
principle was adopted. M. Martin considered 
the matter as one for immediate discussion and 
action, as the longer it is left the more complex 
it will become. M. Martin’s paper aroused a 
very considerable amount of interest and dis- 
cussion, and various modifications were sug- 
gested, such as special newspaper libraries at- 
tached to special centres, 7.e., musical news- 
papers and journals at a central academy of 
music, the same for theatrical publications, and 
so on. The result of a very interesting dis- 
cussion was that the Congress ‘‘émet le voeu 
que les efforts soient tentés pour arriver 4 la 
création dans les grandes villes de bibliothéques 
spéciales chargées de recueillir toutes les pub- 
lications périodiques.” 

Papers were also read by M. P. Colas; by 
M. A. S. Steenberg, on the efforts which have 
been made in Denmark to establish | ey 
libraries in small towns ; by Dr. Victor Récsey, 
director of the library of the Archi -abbaye 
of Pannonhalma, Hungary, on the library of 
Matthias Corvinus, in connexion with an un- 
recorded incunabulum now in the library just 
named; and by M. Louis de Farey, on the 
library of the cathedral at Angers in the 
fifteenth century. 

The greater portion of Tuesday morning’s 
séance was taken up in discussing the bookworm, 
its vices, and the various methods of dealing with 
it. The opening paper was by M. Hiriart, 
librarian of the city of Bayonne, and had for 
its title ‘ Note sur les Insects qui ravagent les 
Bibliothéques.’ It dwelt more particularly on 
those of the genus Anobium. Nearly every 
member present had something — and often 
a good deal—to say on the subject ; but 
the discussion did not end, as such dis- 
cussions usually do, in mere talk, for two 
anonymous philanthropists offered substantial 
rewards—one of 1,000 francs, and the other of 
500 francs—for the best essays on the destruc- 
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and bookbindings. Another member of the 
Congress, who also wished to remain anony- 
mous, offered to place’ at its disposition a 
third prize of 1,000 francs for the best 
memoir dealing with the destruction of in- 
sects which are fond of attacking the bind- 
ings of books. The prizes are presumably not 
confined to members of the Congress. Papers 
were also read by M. B. Prusik, on a Czech 
bibliography, with a report on the libraries of 
Prague; and by M. Dureau, on a proposed 
monthly bulletin of acquisitions of all the 
libraries in Paris. Tuesday afternoon was en- 
tirely given up to visits, first to the splendid 
library of Prince Roland Bonaparte at No. 10, 
Avenue d'Iéna, comprising about 160,000 
volumes on a wide range of subjects and in 
most European languages. This library was 
largely founded on that of Prince Demidoff, 
which Prince Roland Bonaparte purchased en 
bloc. The house is full of relics and mementoes 
of the great Napoleon in every conceivable form, 
even to posters. The Prince created much 
amusement by showing us the poster of an 
English tobacco firm in which Napoleon is re- 
presented as smoking tobacco grown at St. 
Helena. It is a mere detail that Napoleon 
never smoked, and that up to his time 
tobacco had never been grown at St. 
Helena! The second visit was to the ex- 
ceedingly interesting exhibition of the Ame- 
rican Library Association at the Palais de 
l’Economie Sociale, and then a visit to the 
Exposition Rétrospective du Livre at the 
Champ de Mars. The whole of Wednesday 
was occupied in a visit to the chateau, and the 
fine collections of books, pictures, furniture, and 
so forth, of Chantilly, where M. Léopold Delisle, 
as administrator of the estate as well as President 
of the Congress, acted as host. 

The morning of the concluding day was spent 
in a visit to the Bibliothéque Nationale, and on 
this occasion again we were under the able 
guidance of M. Delisle, the head of this the 
largest establishment of its kind in the world, 
though in point of organization it is a long 
way behind the British Museum. 

Although not the first in order, the most 
interesting paper read on Thursday afternoon 
was by Miss Mary Plummer, the official dele- 
gate of the United States of America, on the 
work of co-operation between public libraries 
and schools in the United States. Miss 
Plummer traced the growth of school libraries 
from early colonial days. In 1838 certain states 
established small libraries in the district schools, 
and the idea of the free library movement 
rapidly spread ; but it was not until 1854 that 
the first of these libraries—that of Boston— 
opened its doors. From 1 in 1854, in 1873 
there were nearly 2,000, and in 1900 about 
4,000. As to the immediate subject of her 
paper, Miss Plummer traced its growth from 
the year 1876, when Mr. Charles F. Adams 
suggested the co-operation of the schoolmaster 
and librarian. ‘*We teach children how to 
read,” he said, ‘‘ but we do not tell what it is 
necessary to read.” The growth of this idea 
has been slow ; the first librarian to report on 
this co-operation was Mr. 8. S. Green, of Wor- 
cester, Mass., and he presented a memoir on 
the subject to the Association of Social Science 
in 1880, and since then the idea has been 
gradually extending. The methods of co-opera- 
tion are numerous, and include visits of the 
schoolmasters with their scholars to the library, 
the selection of special books on special subjects 
by the librarian, the preparation of lists of 
books and articles for scholars who have to take 
part in school debates, and many other more or 
less obvious means of connexion. 

Other subjects and papers read included 
the discussion, started by M. Hymans, of the 
Bibliothéque Royale at Brussels, on the best 
means of lighting and heating libraries ; on the 
** économie générale ” of an annual répertoire of 
the important articles published in journals, 





a propos of M. F. Dietrich’s * Bibliographie der 


deutschen Leitschriften - Litteratur,’ published 
since 1897, and answering to Miss Hethering- 
ton’s invaluable ‘Index’ in England ; and on 
the utility of critical bibliographies in libraries, 
a brief note read by M. F. Funck-Brentano, 
sub-librarian of the Bibliothéque de ]’Arsenal. 
M. E. Picot called the attention of the Congress 
to a specimen part of Mr. E. A. Petherick’s 
great work on the bibliography of Australasia 
and Polynesia, and spoke in very flattering 
terms of the proposed scheme. M. H. Vidier 
read a paper on ‘Catalogues Imprimés d’Ano- 
nymes’; M. H. Stein, on the ‘Dépdt Légal 
Frangais,’ in which he pointed out the extremely 
unsatisfactory state of the French law as regards 
the sending to the national library and to the 
archives the copies of every new book to which 
they are legally entitled. This law is frequently 
evaded, and he suggested fresh legislation on 
the subject. This short paper created a good deal 
of discussion, and M. Ch. Mortet proposed the 
following : ‘‘1. Chaque volume ou fascicule doit 
étre déposé complet, et dans l'état de vente ou 
de distribution ; 2. Les exemplaires déposés 
doivent étre adressés directement et sans inter- 
médiaires & un bureau central bibliographique, 
ou se fera la répartition entre les collections 
publiques qui bénéficient de ces exemplaires.” 
M. C. E. Ruelle, of the Bibliothéque St. Gene- 
viéve, Paris, read a short note on the exchange 
of books between the public libraries of the 
same country ; Mile. Pellechet communicated 
a short note on the formation of a municipal 
library at Bordeaux ; and M. Godefroy, Librarian 
of the Faculty of Sciences at Marseilles, read a 
memoir on ‘ L’Utilisation de Fiches imprimées 
pour le Cataloguage.’ 

Although the Congress concluded with the 
sitting of Thursday afternoon, a number of the 
‘‘adherents” took part in the evening in a 
special banquet at the Restaurant des Congrés, 
at which M. E. Picot presided, and afterwards 
attended a reception at Prince Roland Bona- 
parte’s house. W. Roserts, 








PROF. H. SIDGWICK. 


WE regret to learn that the retirement of Dr. 
Sidgwick from the Knightbridge Chair of Moral 
Philosophy has been speedily followed by his 
death. It is a sad loss to Cambridge, which 
was not so strong in ethical speculation as to 
be able to afford to lose the ablest thinker she 
could count among her philosophical teachers. 

Born in 1838, Sidgwick carried all before him 
as a schoolboy at Rugby and an undergraduate at 
Cambridge, and was elected a Fellow of Trinity 
College in 1859, and appointed a Lecturer soon 
afterwards. His success as a lecturer was to 
some extent hampered by an impediment in his 
speech, yet he resolutely struggled against it, 
and took an active part both in lecturing and 
examining, but gradually turned his attention 
from classics to ethics. In 1874 he obtained a 
reputation outside his University by his admir- 
able work on ‘The Methods of Ethics,’ which 
showed his judicial temper and his almost 
pathetic eagerness to consider all sides of 
a question. Two years afterwards, having 
been appointed prelector on philosophy by 
his college, he married a sister of Mr. A. J. 
Balfour, and took up his abode in the town 
of Cambridge. In 1883 he was elected to the 
Knightbridge professorship, and published his 
‘ Principlesof Political Economy.’ His‘ Elements 
of Politics ’ followed in 1891. He was also greatly 
interested in woman’s education, and he and his 
wife did much, by the expenditure both of 
money and time, to promote the prosperity of 
Newnham College. A shy man naturally, but 
always anxious to benefit those about him, he 
was extremely accessible to any undergraduate 
whose inclination lay in the direction of those 
studies in which the professor took an interest. 
He did not possess the gift of personal influence 
which F. D. Maurice had, nor had he, like 





Maurice, a gospel to preach in which he felt 
entire confidence—his habit of seeing the best 
of both sides prevented this; but he was tho- 
roughly kindhearted and unselfishly desirous of 
aiding those with whom he came in contact, 
and this gave him weight with his students and 
attracted to him the strong liking of those who 
overcame the diffidence of his manner. 

Prof. Sidgwick was for some years a contri- 
butor to this journal, and only ceased to review 
in the Atheneum when his time was wholly 
absorbed by his engagements at Cambridge. 








Literary Giossip. 


Henry Seton Merriman’s Corsican story 
‘The Isle of Unrest,’ which has been 
appearing as a serial in the Cornhill 
Magazine, will be published by Messrs. 
Smith, Elder & Co., in volume form, with 
six illustrations, on September 18th. 


Mr. GrorcE F, UNDERHILL has completed 
the manuscript of ‘A Century of English 
Fox-Hunting,’ which will be published 
before the close of the present year. It is 
a work of reference of a somewhat novel 
character, anecdotes of the hunting field— 
the usual feature of books of the kind— 
being only partially in evidence. The book 
contains a chapter on hunting literature, 
and also a contribution dealing with the 
agricultural economy of fox-hunting. In 
view of the undoubted opposition to the 
sport that is manifested in certain quarters, 
this chapter may prove to be a timely 
addition to the literature of the subject, 
especially as it contains suggestions for 
bringing the present tension to an end. 

Mrs. CampseLL Praep has completed 
arrangements for the publication of a new 
novel entitled ‘As a Watch in the Night, a 
Romanceof Dreaming and Waking.’ Messrs. 
Chatto & Windus, who have published 
many of Mrs. Praed’s novels, will issue the 
book early in November. 

Tue Oxford University Press has been 
gratified by the award at Paris of a Grand 
Prix in recognition of the value of its famous 
India paper, which is manufactured and 
used exclusively for the books of the 
Clarendon Press. Another Grand Prix, 
we need scarcely add, was awarded to the 
same press for its excellent bookbinding. 

Messrs. ArcHiBaLp ConsTaBLE & Co. are 
preparing to issue ‘Dante and Giovanni 
del Virgilio,’ by Mr. P. H. Wicksteed and 
Mr. Edmund G. Gardner. Besides a critical 
edition of the text of Dante’s two Latin 
Eclogues, the volume is to contain the com- 
plete poetical remains of Giovanni del Vir- 
gilio, including the latter’s famous Eclogue 
addressed to the Paduan poet and patriot, 
Albertino Musatto. Prose translations and 
commentaries will be furnished, and will be 
accompanied by biographical sketches of 
Giovanni del Virgilio and Albertino Musatto, 
and a brief study of the closing years 
of Dante’s life will be added. It is hoped 
that the book may fill a gap in Dante 
literature, and also throw interesting light 
upon the life of Italian scholars in the early 
part of the fourteenth century. 

Tue library of the Theological College at 
Bala has been enriched with some 1,500 
Welsh books, including a number of rare 
editions, bequeathed to it by the late Prin- 
cipal, Dr. T. Charles Edwards, whose repre- 
sentatives have subsequently added about 
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2,000 volumes to the bequest. The library 
has also just received from another donor 
a copy of William Salesbury’s Welsh New 
Testament, published in 1567. 
Carr. P. Hersert Hore is about to 
publish his father’s manuscript ‘ History 
of Wexford.’ The work will be completed 
in three quarto volumes, with numerous 
illustrations, facsimiles, plans, and maps. 
The first volume, containing the history of 
Old and New Ross, which is nearly ready 
for issue to subscribers, will contain much 
new and valuable information, collected and 
edited from State Papers and other authori- 
tative documents, from the earliest times to 
the rebellion of 1798. Mr. Elliot Stock will 
be the publisher. 
An American Correspondent writes :— 
“‘T have been a reader of the Atheneum for 
twenty-five years, so I hope you will forgive the 
liberty I take in writing you. Some little time 
ago a book on the Klondyke was reviewed in 
your columns. At the end of the article you 
said, in effect, that a number of expressions 
were new to you. Some of them you had a dim 
perception of, but two of them were puzzlers, 
to wit, ‘She had a fascinator on,’ ‘She wore 
muck-a-lucks.” I knew the first all right, a 
fascinator being a knitted kerchief or hood 
which women put round their heads, and it does 
make a girl—a pretty girl—look more fascinating, 
especially ‘in the gloamin’,’ and after a sederunt, 
prolonged or otherwise, ‘ower a wee drappie 0’ 
it’—nuf sed! But ‘ muck-a-lucks’ was a puzzler 
to us all, I applied to the leading dictionary 
companies, but no good. Like the powers that 
be, we were all at sea in the Flowery Land— 
botanically speaking only, thank goodness! I 
hate to ‘get stuck ’—or be beat, as you would 
say—so, as I had not taken a note of the author's 
name (of the book)—if I had I would have 
written her—I wrote to the Klondyke, and had 
an official reply, as beautifully got up, stamped, 
and all that sort of a thing, as if it had come out 
of Somerset House. ‘‘‘Muck-a-luck”’ is the local 
name [no wonder you were and we were puzzled, 
as the information, when you get it, will have 
travelled nearly ten thousand miles, that is, per 
N.Y.] for a kind of boot or moccasin worn here 
{that is, Dawson City], made of sealskin or 
walrus hide.’ So much for ‘muck-a-luck.’ It 
is not an Americanism, but a Canadianism. I 
am getting up a work on American words and 
phrases, with their equivalents (if any) as used 
in England.” 

Carr. Apams, of the 5th Lancers, who has 
lately returned from the front, is printing a 
poem entitled ‘Rus Divinum,’ under the 
pseudonym of Auguste Smada. His verses 
do not celebrate Mars, but ‘‘ Panaque Sil- 
vanumque senem Nymphasque sorores.”’ 
Mr. Fisher Unwin is his publisher. 

Tue Amherst papyri are making their 


appearance. The first instalment of the 
Egyptian papyri came out a fortnight ago, 
and Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt have printed 


at the Clarendon Press the first part of the 
Greek. The volume is limited to theological 
tracts. 

‘A Setr-mapE Counress: the Justifica- 
tion of a Husband,’ is the title of John 
Strange Winter’s next six-shilling novel, 
which Messrs. White & Oo. will publish in 
September. It is dedicated to Mr. Atherley- 
Jones, Q.C., M.P., and will be its author’s 
seventieth book ! 

Mr. Austin Dosson will edit the new 
edition of Leigh MHunt’s ‘Old Oourt 
Suburb,’ which is to be published in the 


Tue death is announced of Mrs. Tregaskis, 
who started some fifteen years ago in 
business as a second-hand bookseller and 
created a considerable business. Her first 
husband was a dealer in second-hand books 
at Birmingham, if we remember rightly, 
and on his death she removed to London, 
took a shop in High Holborn, and presently 
married again, as successful women have a 
habit of doing. 

Messrs. Jura & Co., of Capetown, are 
going to publish a book by Dr. M. J. 
Farrelly (late Adviser to the Transvaal 
Government) on ‘The Settlement after the 
War in South Africa.’ Messrs. Macmillan 
will issue the volume over here. 


8. writes :— 

‘*The joke quoted by you from the volume 
on ‘ Upper Wharfedale’ in your issue of August 
25th about the Yeomanry medals is fifty years 
old. It appears in a slightly different form in 
Punch for November 2nd, 1850, under one of 
Leech’s pictures (p. 186, vol. xix.).” 

Tue High Commissioner for Canada has 
received a large number of applications for 
the volumes produced under the direction of 
his Government in order to promote a better 
acquaintance with the Dominion in this 
country. We understand that some twenty 
thousand copies of the books have been 
printed, and that the applications from 
schoolmasters intending to enter their boys 
for the competition at Christmas indicate that 
most or all of these will be required. 

Tue increased attention paid to athletics 
in French schools is illustrated by the fact 
that there have been over eight thousand 
entries for the national competition arranged 
in connexion with the Paris Exhibition. 

Ir is hoped that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer may be able to provide in future 
a certain annual sum to be devoted to grants 
in aid of commercial education. A strong 
appeal has been made to the Government 
for the institution of such grants. 

Tue Committee which organized the 
Cowper Centenary last April press their 
appeal for funds to equip Cowper’s house, 
presented by Mr. Collingridge to the town 
of Olney, as a public museum and library. 
A conFERENCE has been arranged for by 
the Duke of Devonshire between a Depart- 
mental Committee of the Board of Educa- 
tion and representatives of County Councils 
and the City and Guilds Institute, in order 
to bring about the co-ordination of techno- 
logical work now controlled or carried on 
by the Board, the Technical Committees of 
the Councils, and the Institute. 

Tue new scheme of the Charity Com- 
missioners for the management of Aske’s 
Charity provides for the erection of a boys’ 
school at Hampstead and a girls’ school at 
Acton, at a total cost of 60,000/. The 
charity dates from 1688, and the trustees 
are the Haberdashers’ Company. 

Tue death is reported of Prof. Anton 
Lubin, of the University of Graz, at Trau, 
near Spalato. He was the most eminent of 
the Italian authors in Dalmatia, and further 
notable as an authority on Dante. 

Mrs. Crawsnay is offering prizes for 
1901 for essays on the first two cantos of 
‘Childe Harold,’ prizes of 10/., 5/., and 
27. 10s.; on ‘English Bards and Scotch 





autumn, illustrated by Mr. Herbert Railton 
and Mr. E. J. Sullivan. | 





Reviewers,’ prizes of 10/7. and 5/.; on ‘The 


each; on ‘Alastor,’ prizes of 10/., 5/., and 
21. 10s.; on ‘The Witch of Atlas,’ prizes of 
71., 5/., and 3/,; on ‘La Belle Dame sans 
Merci,’ one prize of 5/. 


Tue Nobel - Institut has at length de- 
finitively organized its literary department, 
under the general presidency of Karl David 
Wirjen, secretary of the Swedish Academy. 
Prof. Karl Warburg has been appointed 
librarian to the institute, and the various 
authors and critics who are to review the 
annual literature of the different nations 
and languages have all been nominated, 
with the exception of the less-known litera- 
tures, such as those of Finland and Rou- 
mania, for which no adequate reviewer 
could be found. The Nobel-Institut has a 
yearly sum of 150,000 kronen to bestow 
upon the authors of ‘‘crowned” works. 
One condition of the premium, however, is 
that each “ prize-crowned” writer shall go 
to Stockholm to receive the money. 

Tue Verein fiir Geschichte des Bodensees 
held its yearly meeting at Radolfzell on 
August 19th and 20th. Dr. Beyerle, of Frei- 
burg, gave an account of the “ Radolfzeller 
Marktrecht”’ of the year 1100, for which he 
claimed an extraordinary influence upon the 
development of the German municipal in- 
stitutions elsewhere. Herr Wiirtemberger, 
of Thurgau, described the rich geological 
finds which were made during the excavation 
of the railway tunnel at Ueberlingen. Prof. 
Schumacher gave a summary of the history 
of the settlements along the shores of the 
Lake of Constance. 


Tue Parliamentary Papers of the week 
include the Welsh Language Report of the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission, Part IT. 
vol. i. (2s. 11d.); and the Greenwich Obser- 
vatory Report, 1898-1900 (2d.). 








SCIENCE 


—~_ 
RECENT LITERATURE, 


Tue Hakluyt Society is to be congratulated 
upon having secured in Mr. W. Woodville 
Rockhill an editor of The Journey of William 
of Rubruck to the Eastern Parts of the World, 
who not only is personally acquainted with 
some of the countries visited by the Flemish 
friar, but whose knowledge of Chinese has 
opened up to him sources of information not 
usually accessible to commentators of medizval 
travels. Competent critics place this Franciscan 
friar by the side of Marco Polo, and, if his jour- 
neyings were less in extent, he at all events 
stands out creditably among the ruck of clerical 
travellers of his age for his intelligence, truth- 
fulness, and descriptive power. By the writers 
of his own order he was singularly neglected, 
probably because he visited the Court of the 
Mongol emperor on a political mission entrusted 
to him by the King of France, and not solely 
in the interests of the Church. Roger Bacon, 
who met the friar in France, was the first to make 
use, in the ‘Opus Majus,’ of the information 
collected by him. Hakluyt first made known 
the relation of his journey, and to Samuel 
Purchas we owe the first publication of the full 
text. The careful translation now published, 
with its valuable editorial notes and com- 
mentary, is sure to be welcomed by students 
of historical geography. William’s own narra- 
tive is preceded by two accounts of John of 
Piano di Carpine, a contemporary traveller. 

The Antarctic Regions, published by Mr. 
Swan Sonnenschein, is a translation of Dr. K. 
Fricker’s ‘ Antarktis,’ one of the volumes of 





Prisoner of Chillon,’ three prizes of 51. 
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Kirchhof and Fitzner. It appears at an oppor- 
tune moment, as three important expeditions— 
English, German, and Scotch—are being pre- 
pared forexploring the lands around the Antarctic 
Pole, known to German geographers as ‘‘ Ant- 
arctis,” and on some English maps under the 
designation of ‘* Antarctica.” The book is a good 
compilation, thoroughly to be recommended. The 
history of Antarctic exploration is dealt with 
fully, but closes with an account of the voyage 
of the Antarctic in 1894-5, the German work 
having been published prior to the return of 
the Belgian expedition, and the English trans- 
lator not having thought it worth while to bring 
the narrative down to the date of publication. 
The chapter dealing with the ice is particularly 
interesting, for the problems awaiting solution 
are clearly pointed out. The illustrations are 
good, and include seven portraits of explorers, 
numerous views of icebergs, and other subjects. 
The maps are identical with those in the Ger- 
man original, not even the titles having been 
translated, except in one instance. 


Railway Signalling. By H. Raynor Wilson. 
(Office of the ‘ Railway Engineer.’)—This book 
is the first of a series proposed to be published 
under the general title of *‘ The Railway Series 
of Text-Books and Manuals by Railway Men 
for Railway Menand Others.” It describes the 
mechanical signalling and appliances employed 
with successon British railways, leaving electrical 
and automatic signalling to form the subject of 
another volume. The contents of the book, 
which for the most part have been already pub- 
lished as a series of articles in the Railway 
Engineer, are divided into nine chapters, in 
which single-line signalling, signal cabins, 
signals, point and signal connexions, locking 
frames, signalling plans, level-crossing gates, 
large signalling installations, and Board of 
Trade requirements, are dealt with in succes- 
sion. The present systems of controlling the 
railway traffic by signals, and providing against 
accidents by interlocking the points at junctions 
and sidings, and the gates at level crossings, 
with the signals, and various other safety 
appliances, have been gradually developed and 
perfected to such an extent as to even more 
than keep pace with the great increase in the 
frequency of the trains over the same lines, and 
the complications introduced by the multiplica- 
tion of lines at junctions and stations. Railway 
travelling has, indeed, become safer, in spite of 
the remarkable growth of traffic, owing to the 
great improvements effected in signalling and 
safety appliances ; and the regulation of the 
railway traffic affords a striking contrast to the 
congestion and danger in the crowded streets 
of large towns, with a gradually increasing 
vehicular traflic, intensified of late years by 
bicycles and motor-cars, and the introduction in 
some cases of tramway lines. The subject, 
accordingly, of this book is of great importance, 
and has led to remarkable results; and the 
different appliances in actual use are described 
in considerable detail by the aid of nearly five 
hundred drawings, diagrams, and plans, so as 
to furnish a fairly complete view of their func- 
tions and working. The book will no doubt 
appeal mainly to specialists in railway traffic 
management, and its large quarto size and 
heavy binding will preclude its use as a hand- 
book ; but it is valuable in indicating the 
present state of railway signalling, and may 
thus serve to assist in its further development. 


The Metallurgy of Lead and Silver. By Henry 
F. Collins.—Part II. Silver. Edited by Sir 
W. C. Roberts-Austen, K.C.B. (Griffin & Co.) 
—Mr. Collins has not kept his readers waiting 
long for the second part of his treatise. It is 
at least as good as, and perhaps on the whole 
more original than, the first. The metallurgy 
of silver is a much more complex subject than 
that of lead, and Mr. Collins’s method of sum- 
marizing as muchas possible by means of tables, 
to which we referred in speaking of his previous 





volume, is even more appropriate in the present 
case. Amongst these tables one (pp. 24-28) 
which shows at a glance the metallic and other 
minerals found associated with the workable 
silver ores of Europe, the United States, Mexico, 
South America, and Australasia, may be singled 
out for special praise, though it may be noted 
that some of the localities mentioned in it are 
either worked out or are at least no longer on 
the ‘‘ active list.” The author’s extensive per- 
sonal knowledge of many of the less generally 
known silver-mining districts, and his readiness 
in giving the full benefit of this knowledge to 
his readers—even in questions of cost and profit, 
which ‘‘ practical men ” often prefer to keep to 
themselves—add very greatly to the value of his 
work. The various methods of ore-dressing and 
smelting are in every case carefully compared, and 
the reasons which may determine their selection 
under varying circumstances are clearly and, as 
it appears to us, quite impartially given. As in 
Part I. the figures are drawn to scale and show 
exactly what the smelter wants to see, useless 
non-essentials having, as a rule, been omitted 
with much judgment. As in Part I., again, un- 
fortunately there is a much too long list of errata, 
many of which the absence of theauthor in Mexico 
can scarcely excuse. This blemish will, how- 
ever, disappear in the subsequent editions which 
these handy and excellent volumes on lead and 
silver will undoubtedly require in the near 
future. 

M. de Méric’s Dictionnaire des Termes de 
Médecine, Francais- Anglais (Bailliére, Tindall 
& Cox), is a vocabulary useful as far as it goes, 
but it is to be regretted that while the accom- 
plished author was at work on it he did not 
make it a dictionary. 








DR. JOHN ANDERSON, M.D., F.R.S. 


Tue death of Dr. Anderson on August 16th, 
at Buxton, after a few hours’ illness, came as a 
great shock to the many friends who had seen 
him in London but a few weeks before, appa- 
rently well and vigorous. John Anderson was 
born in Edinburgh in 1833. He was educated 
for the medical profession, and in 1861 took the 
degree of M.D. of Edinburgh University. His 
strong taste for natural history, however, led him 
definitely to abandon his career as a medical man 
when, in 1864, he was offered the curatorship of 
the newly founded Indian Museum in Calcutta. 
In 1868 and again in 1874 he was selected by 
the Government of India to act as scientific 
officer to an expedition into Western China ; 
and in 1881 he was sent by the trustees of the 
Indian Museum to investigate the fauna of the 
Mergui Archipelago in Tenasserim. Since his 
return from India in 1887, Dr. Anderson, acting 
under medical advice, spent the winters in the 
South, and his periodical visits to Algeria and 
Egypt roused in him an interest in the fauna of 
North Africa and Arabia which has proved of 
the greatest benefit to science. He defrayed the 
costs of a collector to accompany Mr. Theodore 
Bent’s expedition to the Hadramaut; and of 
late years much of his wealth and time has been 
devoted to the preparation of a series of volumes 
upon the vertebrate zoology of Egypt which 
his untimely death leaves uncompleted. 

Apart from this his last and greatest work, 
he was the author of several treatises on zoology, 
and his name is associated with the published 
results of the various expeditions which he 
either subsidized or attended in person. The 
issue of a volume from his pen upon ‘ English 
Intercourse with Siam in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury’ shows him to have been a man of wide 
interests, and not a naturalist pure and simple. 
Although his writings on zoology bear the stamp 
of knowledge and industry rather than of ex- 
ceptional ability, what he said was always worth 
the hearing, and in a quiet and unobtrusive way 
he wielded considerable influence in zoological 
circles. 











Science Gossip, 


Tue planet Mercury will be at superior con- 
junction with the sun on the 13th inst. Venus 
will be at greatest western elongation from the 
sun on the 17th, and is brilliant in the morning, 
situated in the constellation Cancer, from which 
she moves towards the end of the month into 
Leo. Mars is increasing in brightness, and 
rises about midnight ; he will be very near the 
fourth-magnitude star 6 Geminorum on the 5th, 
moving towards Cancer. Jupiter, in the western 
part of Scorpio, sets now about 9 o’clock in the 
evening, and earlier as the month advances ; he 
is in conjunction with the moon (approaching 
her first quarter) this evening. Saturn is 
stationary near the western boundary of Sagit- 
tarius, and sets about 11 o’clock. 

A CorrEsPponpDENT writes: ‘‘ Dr. Anderson 
had devoted his leisure as well as a good deal 
of his money to the vertebrate fauna of Egypt, 
and had completed his work on the reptiles only. 
It is as yet too soon to say in what form his obser- 
vations on the mammalia can be published, but 
it is to be hoped that it may be such as will 
compare with his really magnificent herpeto- 
logical studies, Still less easy is it to say what 
progress the study of the fishes of the Nile 
will make without his supervision or advice ; 
the credit for what has been already done must 
be awarded unreservedly to him.” 








FINE ARTS 


es 


Portraiture in Recumbent Effigies and Ancient 
Monumental Sculpture in England. By 
A. Hartshorne. Illustrated. (Exeter, 
Pollard.) 


‘ARISING out of a general consideration of 
monumental effigies, and, indeed, continuously 
marching with it, is the important subject of 
portraiture. We should be fortunate, certainly, 
if we could claim as a national portrait gallery 
in metal, wood, and stone, the manifold series 
of figures which give so human an interest to 
the cathedrals and churches throughout the 
country. But this cannot be. Yet a certain 
proportion of the military effigies belonging to 
the thirteenth and the greater part of the four- 
teenth century, previous to the common use of 
alabaster, exhibit a variety of marked coun- 
tenances, and some of them so much _ indi- 
viduality and special character, that we must 
accept them as representative of the persons 
commemorated as nearly as the circumstances 
of their production would permit ; while those 
of ecclesiastics, more numerous still, for many 
reasons claim higher attention in this regard, 
for they might well have been executed from 
the life, or produced from the careful instruc- 
tions of members of the monastic House. The 
varied countenances of the abbatial efligies at 
Peterborough particularly suggest this, as do 
also the remarkable figures of the bishops of the 
secular foundation of Wells, especially that of 
De Marchia, died 1302, which is executed in an 
unusually free and grand style. All were, no 
doubt, enlarged by scale from small models after 
the practice of the earliest antiquity.” 

It will beseen by this extract from the open- 
ing of his work that, however involved his 
style, the accomplished author possesses a 
right conception of his theme, and that he 
has hit upon a delightful, almost unexplored, 
and really important subject; yet valuable 
as his volume is, and great as is the charm 
which it owes to his deftness as the draughts- 
man of its fifty illustrations, we are sur- 
prised at his remissness in failing to carry 
out his views, and grapple as fully as he 
might have done with the task he has 
undertaken. This is the more remarkable 


because he is no mere amateur and retailer 
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of other men’s knowledge and ideas, but an 
expert and a thoroughly grounded student. 
It is indeed regrettable that he did not 
extend his studies so as to include all 
monumental English effigies. What does 
it signify whether sculptured memorials are 
recumbent or not? The most precious in 
England is the demi-figure (although it has 
lost its original colouring) of Shakspeare 
at Stratford-on-Avon. It is not recumbent 
any more than the similar effigies of Stowe 
in St. Andrew’s Undershaft, London. Yet 
these are unquestionably likenesses of men 
to whom the world’s debt is great, and the 
fact that they were intended to be so goes 
far towards proving the existence of 
portraiture through preceding centuries. 
Besides, Mr. Hartshorne’s notes are not 
strictly confined to recumbent figures, and, 
as to time, he ranges from the statue of 
King John at Worcester (1216) to that of 
the late Duke of Clarence at Windsor. Yet 
while he enables us to admire portrait 
memorials by the two Westmacotts, Foley, 
Armstead, Hamo Thornycroft, Brock, and 
‘Alfred Stevens, he actually forgets to men- 
tion those of Mr. Onslow Ford and Woolner, 
the latter including half a score of such 
monuments as that of Wordsworth in Gras- 
mere Church. Of less importance is it, yet 
it heightens our regret that Mr. Hartshorne 
has not treated his subject more thoroughly, 
that his book is not free from such “ literals ”’ 
‘as ‘‘ Berengeria ” for Berengaria and ‘“‘ Com- 
bermartyn” for Combmartin. We think, 
too, that the knight who sleeps in the 
church at Bedale was named not “ Brian,” 
but Sir Alan FitzAlan of Bedale, 0d. 1302. 

We fail to see what the use of alabaster 
has to do with the existence of portraiture 
in ancient monumental effigies. Shak- 
speare’s demi-figure is in freestone, that 
of Stowe is, we think, in terra-cotta. Ala- 
baster was used in its native Derbyshire 
before the fourteenth century ; it was avail- 
able elsewhere, and always favoured because 
it lent itself to the most delicate touches of 
the chisel, as the beautiful tomb of Sir 
Gervaise Alard at Winchelsea, which Millais 
painted, is enough to show. Nor need Mr. 
Hartshorne’s examples have been confined 
to soldiers and ecclesiastics. Civilians—and 
recumbent—in monumental brasses indicate 
the practice, or at least the intention, of 
portraiture, as any illustrated book on 
brasses, such as Cotman’s and Boutell’s, 
shows. To have done with our regrets, 
which are not meant to be fault-findings, 
why, even if Mr. Hartshorne would have 
nothing but whole-length recumbent effigies 
carved in stone, alabaster, or marble, and 
‘coloured or not coloured, did he not mention 
the statue of Gower in St. Saviour’s, South- 
wark, which is a likeness, was coloured, 
was whitewashed, and has been, it appears, 
recoloured all over? 

Our antiquary believes the portrait of 
King John to be a likeness of a sort, and 
so do we, but he will have nothing to do 
with what he calls ‘“ the brutal figure which 
covered his lion heart in Rouen Cathedral,’’ 
and bears the name of Richard I. Is it 
supposed that that monarch was a comely 
hero ? and what is the date of the “ brutal 
figure”? We feel with Mr. Hartshorne 
as to the ‘crude countenance” of William 
de Valence, who lies, “with his lovely 
enamelled shield” at his side, in the Abbey 





at Westminster, but, while we share his 
delight in the shield, we can see an attempt 
at a likeness in the face of the effigy. 
Moreover, will our author venture to say 
that the face of Earl William’s relation 
Geoffrey Plantagenet, in the enamelled slab 
of Limoges work which is now at Pont 
lEvéque, is not a happy likeness of that 
troublesome and misguided worthy, and, 
as an example of ancient portraiture, much 
more to the point than the clumsy coun- 
tenance of King John at Worcester? But 
we take part with our author in what he 
says of the wicked treatment this king’s 
memorial has received in modern days at 
the hands of its natural guardians. Indeed, 
it was of this ‘‘ wicked treatment,” in com- 
mon with what was done to the whole of 
the cathedral at Worcester, that the readers 
of the Atheneum heard while it seemed 
that we were crying in the wilderness, long 
before there was a Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Buildings. Mr. Hartshorne, we 
are glad to find, does not fail to speak in 
energetic and explicit terms of the treat- 
ment allotted to the monument of Margaret 
of Richmond at Westminster ; to the knights 
in the Temple Church, London; and to the 
monument of Archdeacon Sponne at Tow- 
cester, where the former portrait-like head 
has been replaced by ‘‘a new and gross 
stone head, with wild, Medusa-like locks.” 
While Mr. Hartshorne successfully proves 
that the practice of producing portraits in 
monumental statuary was frequent during 
long periods and in wide districts of this 
country, and thus fully establishes his major 
argument, it must be admitted that there are 
many pitfalls for too enthusiastic archeolo- 
gists when they are discussing the subject. 
Of these that of synchronizing the apparent 
age of the effigies with the known years of the 
deceased person is one of the more perilous ; 
take, for example, the face of Mary, Queen 
of Scots, as it is represented by the statue 
which forms part of her cenotaph in Henry 
VII.’s Chapel, placed there by her son while 
the aspect of the queen must have been 
well within the memory of many men and 
women, though not, of course, recognizable 
by King James himself, who had not seen 
his mother since he was an infant. It is 
manifestly an excellent likeness of the 
queen when she was about thirty-five years 
of age, not at all idealized, and, although 
sufficiently faithful, decidedly prosaic. What 
she was really at the time of her death 
is plainly set forth not only by her actual 
age, but by the fact that when the cap fell 
from her head at Fotheringhay her hair 
was seen to be quite grey; she had become 
stout, which the statue is not, and she was 
very lame. On the other hand, the striking 
effigies of Elizabeth, which balances that 
of her rival in the opposite aisle of the 
chapel, is much more veracious, and the 
figure is nearly as old as the queen’s years 
lead one to expect. A curious instance of the 
peril we have referred to occurs in Mr. 
Hartshorne’s monograph where he is speak- 
ing of the gessoed, silvered, gilded, and 
coloured effigies at Tewkesbury of Sir Guy 
de Bryan, who died in 1390, aged ninety 
years. The statue is that of a middle-aged 
man! Accordingly, unless collateral evidence 
established the identity of the deceased, it 
would be hard to maintain that his statue 
is a true portrait. Again, the synchronizing 





_ of the costume of a monumental figure with 


the actual age of the deceased person at 
the time of his death is a dangerous specu- 
lation; for we have always to remember 
that suits of armour were costly and seldom 
changed, hence there would be a tendency 
to keep old-fashioned habiliments in use, 
though they might have gone out of vogue 
while the wearers were still young. Only 
collateral evidence can establish the facts 
of portrait-making in cases such as these. 

If we are compelled to regret that Mr. 
Hartshorne has not invariably done justice 
to his subject, we are the more bound to 
thank him for several capital illustrations 
of acuteness and researchful zeal when 
they occur, as in the following passage :— 


‘*That portraiture was sometimes carried out 
in exceptional cases with great success is shown, 
for example, by the latten effigy of Henry III. 
in the Abbey, died 1272. That it is a portrait 
is proved by the likeness of the king as exhibited 
at different periods, from youth to age, on his 
Great Seals. The brow, with so marked a 
frown [?] of triple creases, indicative of the 
feverish and anxious life that was led, can hardly 
be taken as an imaginative creation of Torel. 
With something of the tact of a courtier, the 
sculptor has taken no account of the royal 
blemish, the droop of the left eyelid, mentioned 
by Matthew Paris. Three centuries later, when 
accuracy was so frequent in monuments, an effigy 
was set up at Chenies to that Lord Russell 
whose portrait, shown with a white beard among 
Holbein’s Heads at Windsor Castle, is inscribed 
in a later hand ‘ with one eye.’ The drooping 
lid is accurately represented in the effigy.” 


The terminal heads, let us add, on in- 
numerable dripstones of Henry’s period 
establish the curious fact that not only the 
handsome Anglo-Norman royal crown he 
wore, and the cut of Henry’s hair, mous- 
tache, and beard, but his comely and regular 
features, served as a sort of ideal kingly 
likeness for architectonic carvers wherever 
limestone and fine sandstone were obtainable. 
Let us add that the arrangement of the hair 
and beard, and a certain over-sensitiveness of 
the lips and nostrils, are not less veracious 
than the brow to which Mr. Hartshorne con- 
fines himself. 

The evidence of Matthew Paris is good, 
while that of Torel’s effigy is precious in 
affirming the likeness of the long-lived king 
as well as the veracity of the historian; but 
it would be easy to make too much of the 
drooping eyelid, which does not seem to 
have been greater than the one defect of 
Millais’s face, a defect which is not set forth 
in any of the portraits painted of the artist, 
though several photographs show it plainly 
enough. 

The ancientness of the desire for monu- 
mental portraits of the dead is not em- 
phasized as it should have been by our 
author, though he might have pointed out 
that to this desire are due the masks of duc- 
tile gold which, from Scythia to Spain, have 
been found in immemorial graves, and to it 
is referable the painting of the faces of the 
figures that are moulded upon Egyptian 
sarcophagi, as well as the actual pictures 
of deceased persons of the Ptolemaic period 
in Egypt, which are found in modern 
museums and public galleries. Mr. Harts- 
horne refers to a very remarkable illustra- 
tion of the desire for portraiture when he 
describes the long-enduring custom of carry- 
ing mortuary effigies at funerals from, say, 
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those of Alexander the Great to Cromwell. 
He tells us :— 

“During the latter part of the fourteenth, 
and throughout the two following centuries, no 
doubt, in special cases, advantage was taken by 
the sculptor of the gaudy and approximate like- 
ness in wax, or fine plaster, presented by the 
‘lively’ figure of the deceased borne on the 
‘ herse ’ in the funeral procession, a picturesque 
custom both in England and on the Continent.” 

The fact is that these “ approximate ” 
likenesses must have been tolerably exact, 
seeing that the faces of the dead, as they 
were shown on such occasions as these, were 
due to moulds taken from the corpses. Such 
was the case with regard to the funeral of 
St. Louis, for instance. Doubtless, as the 
texture and surface of the face of Cromwell 
in the wax cast now in the British Museum 
unmistakably indicate, to such a mould was 
due the face of the effigies which at the 
funeral of the Protector was borne to the 
Abbey. Not long ago we reviewed a book 
upon death masks, which quoted various 
instances of the employment of them at 
funerals. Artists of note were, as the lives 
of Italian masters tell us, often employed 
in preparing such hearses and the figures 
upon them. Of course, they added colour 
to the moulded faces, and we think it un- 
likely that the results were at all ‘‘ gaudy.” 
To such waxen effigies as those here referred 
to was primarily due the valuable and 
curious collection of figures which disturbed 
the mind of Sir Roger de Coverley during 
his memorable visit to Westminster Abbey, 
the so-called “ragged regiment,” the rem- 
nants of which still exist there. 

Among the examples quoted by Mr. 
Hartshorne in support of his plea for the 
veracity of monumental portraiture, whether 
recumbent or not, in England is an example 
—or rather pair of examples—at Canter- 
bury, of very great weight and stability, 
being the monument of Henry IV. (0d. 1413), 
upon which are the lifelike portraits of 
that monarch and his much persecuted 
widow, Joan of Navarre and Brittany. 
The former of the figures was set up by the 
monarch’s son and successor, and the irony 
of fate induced his successor to pay for—or, 
at least, to sanction—the erection of an ad- 
mirable portrait of the unfortunate princess 
who was accused of poisoning her husband 
‘in the most high and horrible manner.” 
That King Henry’s alabaster effigies is true 
to the life those were convinced who saw 
his tomb opened in 1832; and Queen Joan’s 
statue ‘ carries conviction as to its being a 
fairly faithful representation of her once 
graceful individuality.” 








Jahrbuch der Koniglich preussischen Kunst- 
sammlungen. Zwanzigster Band. (Berlin, 
Grote. ) 


/ 


Tne study of Italian art claims by far the 
greater part of the twentieth volume of the 
year-book of the Prussian collections. Paul 
Miiller Walde continues those ‘Beitrige 
zur Kenntniss des Leonardo da Vinci’ to 
which we have already drawn attention, 
and those who are not readily interested 
by details concerning the master’s art, such 
as the reproduction and identification of 
his sketches for a “‘ Holy Family” or an 
equestrian statue, may find more than enter- 
tainment in the light thrown on the amazing 
prevision shown by Leonardo’s hints as to 





the possible conditions of submarine naval 
engagements and the construction of diving 
apparatus and torpedo boats. After matter 
so exciting, we turn with more respect than 
enthusiasm to the important articles by 
Von Fabriczy on the triumphal arch of 
Alfonso I. at Naples, although they con- 
tain much that is new, and give the whole 
story of that marvellous monument, its 
authors and makers, in the fullest detail. 

Another contribution towards a more 
perfect knowledge of a great school is 
made by Hans Mackowsky in his recon- 
struction of the work and personality of an 
obscure Florentine master of the Quattro- 
cento. The clue is supplied by Vasari, who, 
speaking of the followers of Filippo Lippi, 
says of Jacopo del Sellaio, ‘‘ che in 8. Friano 
fece due tavole ed una nel Carmine lavorata 
a tempera.” One of the two paintings, a 
‘‘ Pieta,”’ accompanied by kneeling figures 
of St. Fredianus and St. Hieronymus, is 
now in the Berlin National Gallery; the 
second, a ‘Crucifixion surrounded by a 
company of saints and martyrs,” though 
removed from its original place of honour, 
still hangs on the wall of the dark sacristy 
of the church for which it was executed. 
The most has been made of the slight clue 
given by the words of Vasari, and, although 
Von Mackowsky deprecates the suspicion of 
an attempt to make a great man of the 
‘homunculus ”’ whose name was Jacopo del 
Sellaio, value and interest cannot be denied 
to the personality of one who has left us at 
least two authentic works which have been 
deemed worthy by no mean critics to pass 
as from the hand of Botticelli or of Ghir- 
landajo. Something more must, though, be 
said before we can positively accept as by 
Sellaio the various other works—such, for 
example, as the ‘Triumph of Chastity,’ in 
the oratory of St. Ansano at Fiesole—which, 
it is suggested, should now be ascribed 
to him. It is well to reproach the 
devotees of “die grosse Kunst” with their 
indifference to the lesser lights of great 
schools, but it is also well, as we have often 
had occasion to insist, that we should be on 
our guard against the instinct which leads 
the enthusiast to claim for the master, some 
of whose authentic work has—as in the case 
of Jacopo del Sellaio— recently come to 
light, everything that can by any possibility 
be shown to possess the characteristics of 
his time and school. 

The identification of the portrait by 
Titian of Laura di Dianti is the subject of 
an entertaining paper by Carl Justi. She 
was at one time supposed to be the original 
of the famous ‘ Maitresse du Titien’ hanging 
in the Salon Carré of the Louvre. That 
supposition has been abandoned, and it has 
remained for Justi to track out the real por- 
trait of the great Laura, who became almost 
the wife of Alfonso I., and mother of the 
sons who reigned after him. She is now 
identified as the subject of another portrait, 
sometimes carelessly held to be that of her 
predecessor, the famous Lucrezia Borgia, 
the duke’s third wife. Of this portrait there 
are several examples, though the original 
is still missing. It has been diversely 
christened ‘La Moretta,’ ‘La Schiavona,’ 
and ‘La Turca,’ titles suggested probably 
by the turban-like headdress of the principal 
figure and by the introduction of a little 
negro page, on whose shoulder the lady rests 





her hand. One noteworthy example is now 
at Richmond in the gallery of Sir Francis 
Cook, another is at Prague, a third—repro- 
duced, together with Sadeler’s engraving, 
in illustration of Mackowsky’s text—is now 
in the National Gallery at Stockholm, where 
it has long borne the name of Laura d’Este, 
to which its title has now been made good. 

Illustrations of remarkable beauty and 
interest commend to notice an article on 
Lorenzo da Costa and Francesco Francia 
by Emil Jacobsen. With much fine dis- 
crimination he calls attention to the start 
given to painting in Bologna after Da Costa 
was called there in 1483; but whilst admit- 
ting that it is doubtful whether Francia had 
an atelier other than for goldsmith’s work 
before the coming of Da Costa, he insists that 
Francia cannot be called the scholar of the 
younger man in any strict sense of the word. 
Francia took to painting, it is true, in his 
elder years, but, as Dr. Venturi has already 
noticed, wherever the two were employed 
together precedence is invariably given to 
Francia. 

In addition to the articles selected for 
notice above, we must also specially commend 
to the attention of students the paper by 
Max Lehrs on the ‘ Bilder und Zeichnungen 
vom Meister des Hausbuches,’ that by Hein- 
rich Alfred Schmid on ‘ Holbein’s Baseler 
Verleger,’ and the excellent study by that 
zealous worker Max Friedlander on ‘Diirers 
Bilder von 1506 und 1507 in der Berliner 
Galerie.’ 





The Life and Death of Mr. Badman. By J. 
Bunyan. Illustrated by G. W. Rhead and 
L. Rhead. (Heinemann.)—The biography of 
Mr. Badman is, like ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress,’ 
a religious allegory, but, unlike it, has been 
seldom reprinted, never before now illustrated. 
The brothers Rhead, among the hosts of persons 
who have tried to illustrate ‘The Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’ have really succeeded in doing so 
vigorously, sympathetically, and without that 
coarseness which has led to the failure of 
many an artist. We are glad to see that 
in their large cuts a very great proportion 
of the rough and somewhat clumsy draughts- 
manship which disfigured previous works of 
theirs has disappeared, giving place to finish 
and care that were much needed, although the 
spirit and vigour of the cuts themselves have 
lost nothing by the improvement. A great 
deal of invention has been employed in the 
vitalizing of the letterpress, giving colour to it 
and helping the imagination of the reader. As 
each section of the biography enlarges upon,a 
deadly sin, so our artists were called upon to 
show what Mr. Wiseman and Mr. Attentive 
were talking about, and it lay upon them to 
interest us in the dialogue. But, of course, 
they had to do this by certain means, and, with 
the restrictions imposed upon them by Bunyan 
himself, neither of them would have found it 
possible to suggest, much less to represent, in 
black and white, the countenance, figure, and 
attitudes of the scoundrel Badman, whose 
villainies and want of principle are the chief 
themes of Bunyan; the stupidity of Mr. Atten- 
tive, his companion, prompter, and toad-eater ; 
or the effects of virtue on the features of that 
extensive proser Mr. Wiseman, whose function it 
was to lecture upon Badman to the long-suffering 
Attentive, whose patience was quite super- 
human. Messrs. Rhead have seen the im- 


possibilities of their task, and they have disposed 
of them in a simple and yet ingenious way. They 
have eschewed Badman, Attentive, and Wiseman 
altogether, a proceeding which, as they intended 
to illustrate Bunyan, is courageous and possibly 
original. At least wedo not remember a similar 
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attempt to get over the great artistic difficulties 
of didactic allegorizing in prose in so masterly a 
manner. What they have done is easily explained 
as follows. Bunyan followed Badman in a career 
of unmitigated baseness,and recorded, by means of 
Wiseman and for the benefit of Attentive, various 
episodes of crime placed severally under Ignor- 
ance, Lust, Hypocrisy, Extortion, Slander, Envy, 
Stealing, Drinking, Lying, Pride, and Anger. 
Now, Messrs. Rhead saw at once that not even 
a Badman could contrive to be pre-eminent in 
all these vices. They have, therefore, illus- 
trated the themes of Bunyan indirectly. 
This process admits of the appearance of what 
may be called by-characters, such as the devil, 
hideous demons, angelic beings, and frightful 
creatures, which, if they have neither the 
terrible aspects of Jerome Bossche’s devilry nor 
the quaintness of Teniers’s creations, are at 
least far above the plane where Bunyan’s fancy 
clung. Such a vice as Stealing, for instance, in 
general, being at once sordid and trivial, does 
not at all lend itself to artistic and picturesque 
treatment in an incidental fashion ; but Mr. L. 
Rhead depicts a young gentleman furtively and 
timorously entering an apartment where the 
devil—a capital figure in its way—has laid a 
number of coins upon a table, which the in- 
truder intends to appropriate, notwithstanding 
that Satan himself is plainly revealed by the 
light of the window he has opened in order that 
the cash may be seen. We have the waning 
moon without, and within a tall clock, the shape 
of which is, let us say, at least a century too 
late for the costume of the young gentleman. 
This treatment lent itself to the employ- 
ment of chiaroscuro, light, and shade, and 
it suggested local colour and action. In 
another print we have Hypocrisy set forth 
artistically by Mr. G. H. Rhead by means 
of a gaunt and mean Puritan kneeling be- 
fore an ill- favoured woman, while her good 
angel hovers behind as her protector, and his 
evil spirit urges him onwards, and is a very 
uncouth and hideous demon indeed. Of course, 
except indirectly, this design does not illustrate 
hypocrisy at all, but it sets forth the meaning of 
Proverbs xi. 9, ‘‘ An hypocrite with his mouth 
destroyeth his neighbour,” which is quoted be- 
low-the plate. In a similar incidental or anec- 
dotic way the brothers have contrived to illus- 
trate Mr. Badman’s whole career, but they have 
flinched from showing the conclusion of his ad- 
ventures and the climax of Bunyan’s allegory— 
that is, where he ‘* went to.” 


Harmonic and Keyboard Designing. By C.H. 
Wilkinson. Illustrated. (Upcott Gill.)—Mr. 
Wilkinson, whose book ‘ Harmonious Colour- 
ing’ has been for some time before an ungrate- 
fal world, has persuaded himself that, having 
“discovered an easy method of producing 
an endless variety of most beautiful designs 
suited to numberless manufactures by unskilled 
persons from any piece of music,” it was his 
duty to communicate these discoveries to man- 
kind. Of course, although Mr. Wilkinson does 
not seem to know it, there have been many 
attempts made to reduce the artistic to what is, 
or is meant to be, scientific. Others before Mr. 
Wilkinson have studied and recorded, with a 
view to systematizing them, the analogies of 
form and sound, though few have taken half so 
much pains as he has done to work out into an 
actual practical method the idea that 
“as all the sequences of a correct melody produce 
harmonious sounds, those sequences, if placed to 
actual sight and in their harmonic positions, would 
prove as correctly harmonious, and as beautiful to 
look upon as the sounds of the same melody are 
pleasing to the ear.” 

The author’s studies in the direction thus indi- 
¢ated resulted in this elaborate and much illus- 
trated volume. There are certain principles in 
nature which regulate those relations that we 
feel to be harmonious or discordant in sound 
and form, for what may be called the mechanics 
of beauty in the combination of forms, sounds, 









or colours is all traceable to the same origin, 
namely, their being placed in regard to each 
other at certain fixed intervals, corresponding 
to those of the musical scale. ‘‘ In considering 
the analogy between sound and form,” says Mr. 
Wilkinson, 

“T have come to the conclusion that as c’, having 
96 vibrations per second, is one octave higher 
than C, having 48 vibrations per second, the inter- 
mediary notes will give off their full tone at the 
respective points as indicated by their mathematical 
positions, so that, imagining a running sound be- 
ginning at the bottom c and advancing to the octave 
c’', we should distinguish the full tone of the several 
notes,” 

‘* Therefore,” continues Mr. Wilkinson, 

“if we draw a line equal in length to 48 known 
equal distances and mark off each of the above 
points of tone according to their mathematical posi- 
tions, we practically see in form the harmonic points 
of the seven natural points of an octave.” 

Our author then proceeds to ‘‘ provide for,” as 
he calls it, the sharps and flats of his musical 
scale, which have to be translated into rudi- 
mentary but harmonious forms. He places 
these midway between the natural notes to 
which they are respectively sharp and flat, this 
being, we are told, the nearest practical 
approach to perfect harmonic positions in all 
the keys. The process seems to be sufficiently 
arbitrary. However that may be, he compiles 
a complete octave in this manner so that the 
harmonic positions of each note stand upon a 
scale he has constructed, which ranges from c 
48 points below octave c’ to c”, 3 points above c 
and 45 points below octave c,, and so on 
gradually to B, 42 points above c and 6 points 
below octave c’, and c’, 48 points above c. It 
seems impossible without diagrams such as this 
book is enriched with to describe the applica- 
tion of the principles in view. No doubt our 
inquirer is right in what he says :— 

“Tam by this system enabled to place before the 

eye the harmonic points of music, and thus to 
delineate in form or design the sounds we hear, 
which will be as harmonious in their form as the 
sounds they represent are to the ear.” 
He then proceeds to show us how, as he has it, 
to write music in ‘‘ harmonic spaces,” as well as 
in what he calls ‘‘harmonic points” ; also how 
he would have us record sounds according to 
his system. As to the rest, it is enough to say 
that in this section of the book the number of 
rectangular patterns produced by this curious 
method of translating sounds into forms is 
remarkable, but not in the least degree 
otherwise than mechanical. The resulting har- 
monies no one would venture to call beautiful, 
which is the gist of the whole complex and 
curious sequence of operations, which, after all, 
have, as is suggested above, no more to do with 
art or design in the true and fine sense of the 
phrase than organ-grinding has to do with music. 
All we can hope to gain by the means in view 
is a variety of merely geometrical patterns, 
whose charm is, of course, very limited indeed. 
For the pathos of music, any more than for the 
beauty of harmonies in form, Mr. Wilkinson 
seems to have neither an ear nor an eye. The 
phrase ‘‘ keyboard designing,” as it is used here, 
puzzled us greatly till we had read the first part 
of the book and reached the second account of 
the series of operations which are here entitled 
** Designing ” :— 

“TI call it ‘Keyboard Designing’ from the fact 
that the music is transposed as all being written in 
the natural key, and consequently the manipulation 
of the sound-forms corresponds with the manipula- 
tion of the natural keys on the keyboard of an 
organ or a piano.” . 
This section is, therefore, little else than a re- 
capitulation, with a different application, of the 
former one. 


The Midsummer of Italian Art. By Frank 
Preston Stearns. Revised Edition. (Putnam’s 
Sons.) — The above work consists of a series 
of essays on Leonardo da Vinci, the works 


of Michel Angelo, the evolution of Raphael, ! 





Raphael’s dramatic pictures, and Corregg’o 
The author states in his preface that 

“a reviewer in the London Spectator referred to 
this book as an excellent work to interest beginners 
in the study of Italian art. If there are others who 
share in this illusion I would recommend them to 
compare my account of Michel Angelo’s ‘Last 
Judgment,’ or of his ‘Moses,’ with those in Mr. 
Symond’s [sic] biography, or my criticism of the 
‘Sistine Madonna’ or the ‘ Victory of Constantine ’ 
with those by Crowe and Cavalcaselle. ‘The Mid- 
summer of Italian Art’ is intended rather as a post- 
graduate course, and a supplement to Liibke or 
Woltmann,” 

In case we should render ourselves liable to 
incur the severe, yet dignified reproof of Mr. 
Stearns by misleading our readers in the manner 
of the ‘‘ London Spectator,” we feel that it might 
be safer to quote from some notices which are 
printed at the end of the volume, and which, 
therefore, the author may be supposed to accept 
as not illusory. The New York Times remarks 
of the first edition :— 

It is one of the most genuinely delightful and 
readable art books of the seascn, and the crop has 
not been a small one either. The work is a model 
of sensible art writing. An easy familiarity with 
the art history of the country, a keen appreciation 
of sincere, honest work, a lively realization ’— 
but this is perhaps enough from the above 
source. The Boston Sunday Times says :— 

“Tt is with pleasure that we welcome Frank 

Preston Stearns to a position among American 
Essayists. His style reminds us of Emerson, 
Thoreau, and Watson.” 
Now, we trust, our readers are in possession of 
an authentic statement respecting the aim, 
general qualities, and style of Mr. Stearns’s 
book. 


Répertoire des Vases Peints Grecs et Etrusques. 
Par 8. Reinach. Tome II. (Paris, Leroux.) 
—Dr. Reinach’s useful compendia of ancient 
sculpture are well known. It was a happy 
idea to reprint in cheap form with outline 
illustrations the bulky archeological folios, 
which are at once cumbrous, often out of date 
as well as print, and yet for purposes of refer- 
ence indispensable. In the ‘ Répertoire ’ before 
us Dr. Reinach is doing for Greek and Etruscan 
vases what he has already done for sculpture. 
The present volume contains, on a reduced scale, 
the plates of Gerhard’s four large volumes of 
‘ Auserlesene Vasenbilder,’ the Coghill collec- 
tion, and the publications of Laborde, De Luynes, 
Roulez, Schulz, and Tischbein. The outline 
illustrations are, of course, on a very small scale 
(each volume is published at the low price of 
5 fr.), but they are amply sufficient for identifica- 
tion of each particular monument. The text is 
limited to what is essential, i.e., the history of 
the formation and sometimes dispersion of the 
collections, with a detailed bibliography. With 
this volume in his hand the student will usually 
be able to trace the vase he is in search of—he 
will find, ¢.g., that the De Luynes collection 
has been absorbed by the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
that the Tischbein vases are for the most part 
at Deepdene. We hope M. Reinach will con- 
tinue his admirable work and extend it to 
terra-cottas. 


Sketches of Wadham College, by Edwin Glas- 
ow (Methuen & Co.), make a pretty volume. 
hat of the hall is very carefully drawn, but 
in the ‘Garden Front’ the mouldings of the 
chapel windows appear too deep. Mr. Glasgow 
shows originality in his choice of subjects, and 
others than Wadham men will be glad to possess 
his studies of some of the most charming build- 
ings in Oxford. 


Mr. George ALLEN has published a cheap 
edition of Unto this Last, and Messrs. Methuen 
have sent us a new edition of Mr. Collingwood’s 
excellent Life of John Ruskin. In its revised 
form this readable and attractive volume may 
be accepted as being as satisfactory an account 
of the great man we have lost as we are likely 
to have for a long time. The spirit in which 
it is written is admirable. 
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Messrs. Macmi.ian have brought out a new 
and revised edition of Annals of an Old Manor 
House, Mr. Frederic Harrison’s pleasant mono- 
graph on Sutton Place. 


Mr. W. T. Warren has also brought out 
some welcome notes on St. Cross Hospital, near 
Winchester (Simpkin & Marshall). They will be 
welcome to Americans, whom the hospital 
greatly delights. The illustrations are well 
selected. 








THE ARCHZ OLOGICAL SOCIETIES, 


The Berks, Bucks, and Oxon Archeological 
Journal. Vols. IV. and V., and Vol. VI. 
Part I. New Series. Edited by the Rev. P. H. 
Ditchfield. (Reading, Slaughter.)—Seven local 
societies join in the production of this journal ; 
we must, therefore, not be surprised to find that 
the papers and miscellaneous jottings it contains 
are of varying degrees of importance. Some 
are really useful, others painfully scrappy. Two 
interesting articles, under the title of ‘ Historic 
Houses,’ were contributed by the late F. N. 
Macnamara, M.D. The one on Donnington 
Castle is well worth reading, though most of 
the facts have appeared, we think, elsewhere. 
That there was a castle here in early Norman 
times we need not doubt, though, so far as we 
know, there is no absolute proof of it, for all 
that now remains above ground is of far later 
date. Such ruins as are left crown a little hill 
near Newbury, steep on three sides, but easy 
of access on the fourth. This site was one of 
importance, as it commands the roads from 
Oxford to Newbury and the West. In 1385 
Sir Richard Atterbury, senior, obtained leave 
to build and crenellate a castle with stone. The 
fortress was rectangular, with four circular 
towers and a gatehouse. The place has a wider 
interest than the merely local one, from its con- 
nexion with the Chaucers. Until the war 
between Charles I. and the Parliament it was 
probably perfect ; but it stood two sieges, and 
received much damage. Three of the towers 
were demolished. The gatehouse, a plain but 
impressive building of its kind, still remains. 
Though so much damage was done, it did not 
become uninhabitable until some time in the 
last century, for among the Rawlinson MSS. in 
the Bodleian there is an account-book of 1706-9 
which records the receipts and payments of the 
owner, ‘‘ Robert Packer, Esq.” He kept a 
porter, who, no doubt, lived in the gatehouse ; 
this attendant wore a wig which was purchased 
in London, and cost 12s. There are yet to be 
seen vestiges of the royalist earthworks which 
were hastily thrown up for the protection of 
the castle ; their form is that of an irregular 
pentagon. Mr. Macnamara also gave an account 
of a place called ‘‘ King John’s Palace” at 
Little Langley in Oxfordshire. It is highly 
improbable that the king had ever a residence 
there, and it is certain that if he had it can but 
have been a hunting-lodge. The site is now 
occupied by a farmhouse, which in its outer 
walls has some Tudor masonry. ‘ Remains of 
Pargetting in Oxford’ is the title of a paper by 
Mr. Herbert Hurst, containing information we 
might seek for elsewhere in vain. Old plaster 
work is becoming scarcer every day. This is 
to be lamented, for when good of its kind, as 
much of the older work undoubtedly was, it 
forms a very effective decoration. Not only 
have modern improvements swept away many 
of the old buildings which were adorned in this 
fashion, but plaster is in itself very liable to 
decay. Mr. Hurst, who evidently understands 
the mechanical as well as the artistic side of 
the subject, says that to render pargetting 
durable the laths on which it is mounted should 
be narrow, and the amount of hair blended 
such as a modern contractor would regard as 
excessive. The last issue contains an article 
on the church doorways of Norman date in 
Berkshire by Mr. Charles E. Keyser. A good 


number still remain, but the writer says that 





seven have disappeared since 1850, while others 
‘*have been so much modernized as to have 
lost that archaic interest which formerly attached 
to them.” The paper is carefully written and 
enriched with several photographs. The door- 
heads at Brompton and Charney Basset are 
apparently very interesting examples. 


Essex Archeological Transactions. Vol, VIII. 
Part I. (Privately printed.)—This half-yearly 
issue of the Essex Society’s Transactions is well 
up to the standard of its predecessors. Of the 
three incised slabs known to exist in the county, 
two are here carefully described by Messrs. 
Miller Christy and Bertram Smith, and illustra- 
tions of them inserted. They both represent 
priests who died in 1349, victims, doubtless, of 
the Black Death. Mr. W. C. Waller writes on 
ship-money in Essex, where the arrears in 
1637 were ‘‘ far greater,” the king complained, 
‘*than that of any other county.” Mr. Waller 
observes that ‘‘ something like 20,000 Essex 
men were assessed to the tax,” and that the MS. 
volume containing their names furnishes a 
census and directory of the county outside the 
corporate towns in 1637. In ‘Some Interesting 
Essex Brasses’ Mr. Miller Christy and Mr. 
Porteous provide a further instalment, forty 
pages long, of their valuable study on the sub- 
ject, which is elaborately illustrated. Mr. Mil- 
bourn’s paper on the Essex family of Milbourne 
of Great Dunmow is an excellent piece of genea- 
logica] work. The highly remarkable ancient 
rampart that runs through Lexden Park, to the 
west of Colchester, is the subject of a contribu- 
tion by Mr. Laver, who has devoted much atten- 
tion to the local earthworks, but who hesitates 
to decide its origin. With this issue of the 
Transactions the Society gives separately a 
second part of Mr. Kirk’s calendar of the county 
‘* fines,” bringing them down to 1226. 





THE BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
AT LEICESTER. 
East Rudham Vicarage, King’s Lynn, Aug. 20, 1900. 

In reference to Mr. J. D. Paul’s correction of 
one or two mistakes which he has discovered 
in the account of the proceedings of the above 
Association at Leicester in your issue of the 11th 
inst., may I point out a couple of errors into 
which he has fallen himself? First, Robert 
Bossu, the second earl, died twenty years before 
the date he assigns. The order of succession 
usually given is as follows: Robert de Beau- 
mont, 1107; Robert (Bossu), 1118; Robert 
(Blanchmains), 1169; Robert (FitzParnel), 1190. 
But Robert Bossu’s death is variously given 
as having occurred in 1167-8-9. (This also 
corrects an error in the report as to All Saints’ 
Church, Leicester. If the date given for its 
erection, 1199, is right, it must have been 
founded by Robert FitzParnel, the fourth earl, 
not by Robert Bossu.) Secondly, Kirby Mux- 
loe is not a ‘‘ house built of lime and stone.” It 
is throughout of brick, with stone dressings only. 
Sir William Hastings was made Baron Hastings 
in 1461, and Mr. Gotch argued from the absence 
of a coronet along with the letters W. H., and 
the maunch, for the date 1456-61, and it may 
very possibly be that the manor-house at Kirby 
was erected before those on his other estates. 
In any case, it is curious that there should be 
no coronet if the house was built after the 
licence of 1472. 

It is kind of Mr. Paul to take so much in- 
terest in the Association as to correct the 
slight errors he has discovered, and no doubt 
Dr. Birch and Mr. Gould will be duly obliged. 
We should be pleased to welcome Mr. Paul 
as a member, and then we should have the 
benefit of his advice and help at first hand, while 
he might also avoid the mistakes to which he is 
himself liable. 

H. J. Duxkinrietp AStTLey, 
Hon. Sec. B.A.A., London. 





As in the Atheneum of August 18th (p. 226) 
Mr. J. D. Paul asserted that I made an in- 
correct statement, permit me to quote my 
words :— 

“To the Ferrers succeeded Edward Grey, who 
became Lord Ferrers of Groby......8ir John Grey, 
son of the first Lord, Edward, married Elizabeth 
Woodville, but was slain at St. Albans in 1461.” 

Having thus a minute before spoken of 
Edward as the first of the Greys to become Lord 
Ferrers of Groby, my expression ‘‘the first 
Lord, Edward,” was perfectly clear, and, of 
course, had no reference to William, the first 
Baron Ferrers of Groby, who died in 1325. 

If Mr. Paul thinks that I am wrong in styling 
Edward Grey ‘‘Lord Ferrers of Groby,” I 
would refer him to Sir Bernard Burke, who 
deals at length with Grey’s title in ‘ Dormant 
and Extinct Peerages.’ See also Nichols’s 
‘ Leicester ’ and the ‘D.N.B.’ I. C. Gouxp. 








fine-Brt Gossiy. 

Tue Egyptian collection left by the late Major 
Myers to Eton is being arranged, but the Col- 
lege exhibits some reluctance to supply sufticient 
cases to show it properly. The bequest contains 
some very fine things that any European museum 
would be glad to have, and the Provost may feel 
assured that he will not be throwing money 
away in providing adequate accommodation. 


By way of getting over the objections which 
are so well and strenuously urged against the 
placing of a cenotaph to Ruskin in Westminster 
Abbey, Mr. S. C. Cockerell has proposed that 
the Ruskin Memorial, a medallion, should find 
its place in the Turner Room of the National 
Gallery at Millbank, or wherever that room is 
finally to be found. The suggestion is excel- 
lent, and might, let us hint, be enlarged by 
securing that a medallion of Turner himself 
should accompany that of his prophet. It is 
felt that too many monuments, obtrusive and 
unobtrusive alike, are already in the Abbey, 
and nothing less than dread of what would 
happen if a beginning were attempted has barred 
proposals for a very considerable clearance of 
sculptures from the interior. The fact is that in 
in such cases ‘‘ the more haste the worse speed ” 
applies, and we already long for the revival of an 
old rule which has been too early abrogated in 
the Abbey as well as in the National Portrait 
Gallery, the rule which insisted on a considerable 
interval of time being allowed to elapse before 
memorials of any sort were set up in such places 
as these. When so many benefactors of man- 
kind are ignored at Westminster, there is no 
discredit to Ruskin or his admirers if time be 
allowed to elapse before his memorial appears 
there ; meanwhile let Millbank have it. 

M. Antone VoLton died at the beginning of 
the week at the age of sixty-seven. He was a 
native of Lyons, and was trained at the art 
school of his native city. He began to exhibit 
at the Salon in 1864, and gained a medal in the 
following year, and also in 1868 and 1869. He 
was made a Knight of the Legion of Honour 
in 1870 and an Officer in 1873, when he carried 
off a First-Class Medal at the Universal Exhibi- 
tion. 








MUSIC 


—e— 


THE WEEK. 
QUEEN’s Hatu.—The Promenade Concerts. 

Mr. Rosert Newman commenced his sixth 
season of Promenade Concerts last Saturday 
evening. ‘The platform at Queen’s Hall 
presented an attractive appearance. For 
those who prefer to dispense with the fumes 
of tobacco while listening to music a portion 
of the grand circle has this autumn been 
specially reserved, and the new arrangement 
seems to be much appreciated. Mr. Henry 
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J. Wood resumes the conductorship of the 
orchestra, a post that he has filled on former 
occasions, and always with credit and ability. 
Mr. Arthur Payne is again the leader of the 
band, but Mr. H. Lyell-Taylor, the prin- 
cipal second violin, is a new-comer, and there 
are eleven other new members, among them 
Mr. T. Fonteyne, an oboe and cor anglais 
player from Brussels. That the new instru- 
mentalists have been carefully chosen and 
are thoroughly capable and alert the steadi- 
ness and skill exhibited in the playing at 
the first concert clearly established. A strong 
and vigorous performance of the Overture 
to ‘The Flying Dutchman’ called for praise, 
but better still was the rendering of the 
Overture to ‘William Tell,’ which was 
marked by admirable verve and precision, 
the lovely phrases for the ’cello at the com- 
mencement being tastefully set forth by Mr. 
W. H. Squire. Vivacity characterized the 
performance of Weingartner’s arrange- 
ment of Weber’s ‘Invitation a la Valse,’ 
one of the features of which consists 
in the two melodies being played to- 
gether. All needful delicacy, too, marked 
the interpretation of Guiraud’s light and 
graceful arrangement of the ‘Spring Song’ 
from Mendelssohn’s ‘ Lieder ohne Worte’; 
and the ‘ Malagueiia’ from Moszkowski’s 
ballet music in ‘ Boabdil’ also went well. 
Saint - Saéns’s ‘Introduction and Rondo 
Capriccioso’ was agreeably presented by 
Madame von Stosch, an American violinist, 
who has good technique and style, and in 
the matter of intonation causes the ear no 
uneasiness. Mr. W. H. Squire, the prin- 
cipal ’cellist of the band, and Mr. E. F. 
James, the bassoon player, also acquitted 
themselves well as soloists; and the vocalists, 
Madame Amy Sherwin, Madame Kirkby 
Lunn, and Mr. Ludwig, provided a number 
of familiar songs. 

Last Tuesday evening’s programme was 
chosen mainly from Wagner’s compositions. 
It opened with the Overture to ‘ Rienzi,’ and 
continued with the Prelude to ‘ Lohengrin’ 
and the Prelude to the third act of that 


opera, the Overture to ‘Die Meistersinger,’ 


the Overture to ‘Tannhiuser,’ and the Pre- 
lude to the third act of ‘ Tristan.’ The string 
players exhibited praiseworthy zeal and 
refinement in their treatment of the beauti- 
ful passages in the ‘Lohengrin’ Prelude, 
and the ‘ Meistersinger’ Overture, with its 
sounding harmonies, was interpreted with a 
full measure of vigour, and with notable 
clearness as regards matters of detail. 
Praiseworthy, too, was the performance of 
the ‘Tannhiuser’ Overture. In the ‘Tristan’ 
excerpt Mr. Fonteney played the cor 
anglais solo with remarkable ability. 
Adriano’s air, ‘Gerechter Gott,’ seldom 
heard nowadays, was effectively presented 
by Madame Kirkby Lunn, and Mr. Philip 
Brozel essayed ‘Lohengrin’s Narrative’; 
but though he sang in spirited fashion his 
voice seemed rather tired. Last Tuesday 
evening was devoted to a Thanksgiving 
Concert for victories gained by the Imperial 
troops. Mendelssohn’s ‘Hymn of Praise’ 
provided the chief item in the scheme. The 
instrumental portions were played with 
scrupulous care and regard for expression, 
and in the final section the choir of 250 
Voices sang with confidence and good effect. 
The soloists likewise discharged their duties 


capably, the rendering of ‘I waited for the 








Lord,” in which Madame Lucile Hill was 
associated with Miss Anita Sutherland, being 
marked by fervour as well as due restraint, 
while Mr. Lloyd Chandos sang the “‘ Watch- 
man’ passages in a commendably artistic 
and thoughtful manner. Appropriate to 
the occasion was the performance of the 
majestic, but deeply pathetic ‘ Trauer- 
marsch’ from ‘Gétterdimmerung,’ which 
was played with commanding strength and 
dignity. In complete contrast, as regards 
mood, came Sir Alexander Mackenzie's 
merry ‘Britannia’ Overture, with its 
diverting contest between Arne’s melody 
and the ‘College Hornpipe.’ The inclusion 
of ‘The Flying Dutchman’ Overture in 
the programme had a touch of humour 
about it. On August 28th, 1850, ‘ Lohen- 
grin’ was produced at Weimar under the 
direction of Liszt. The fiftieth anniversary 
did not pass unheeded by the Queen’s Hall 
directorate, for in the second part of the 
programme stood the Prelude and Introduc- 
tion to the third act, and also ‘Elsa’s 
—— which was sung by Madame Lucile 

ill. 

Tschaikowsky’s music supplied the chief 
interest at last Wednesday evening’s con- 
cert. The works chosen were the ‘ Pathe- 
tic’ Symphony, the overture ‘1812,’ and 
the ‘Casse-Noisette’ Suite. These com- 
positions had been performed on many 
previous occasions at Queen’s Hall under 
Mr. Wood’s direction, and his readings 
are consequently familiar enough. The 
playing of the band again exhibited a wel- 
come measure of animation. The ‘ March’ 
movement, as usual, stirred the audience 
deeply, and the forceful climax of the over- 
ture seemed to be greatly appreciated. That 
the Russian master’s music is constantly 
advancing in popularity there can be no 
doubt. A successful first appearance at 
these concerts was made on Wednesday 
evening by Mr. Perry Averill, the possessor 
of a good and well-trained baritone voice, 
and Mr. B. P. Parker played some ’cello 
solos in attractive style. 








Musical Gossiy. 


Tue Royal National Eisteddfod of Wales will 
be held at Liverpool on September 18th, 19th, 
20th, and 21st. The adjudicators in the music 
section will include Signor Randegger, Dr. 
Varley Roberts, Dr. Joseph Parry, Mr. John 
Thomas, Mr. Dan Protheroe, Mr. Tom Price, 
and Mr. C. Francis Lloyd. For the chief choral 
contest, 150 to 180 voices, choirs have entered 
from Carnarvon, Carmarthen, Shrewsbury, 
Stoke-on-Trent, and Pontypridd. In the second 
choral competition ten choirs will take part, 
and in other contests eight ladies’ choirs and 
eleven children’s choirs will compete, while 
entries have been received from thirty-six 
mixed voice quartets, twenty-one male voice 
quartets, and twenty-seven trio parties. A 
series of evening concerts will be given in which 
the Eisteddfod choir and an orchestra will take 
part. The soloists will comprise Miss Gertrude 
Hughes, Miss Ada Crossley, and Messrs. Ben 
Davies, Barry Lindon, Emlyn Davies, and 
Frangcon Davies, A novelty will be Dr. Joseph 
Parry’s ‘Ceridwen,’ in the form of a one-act 
opera, employing four soloists and dealing with 
the introduction of Christianity into England. 
It seems that no composer tried to gain the 
prize of 201. offered for a sacred cantata. 

Mr. Jonun Hopkins, brother of Dr. Edward 
John Hopkins, died last Monday at the ripe 
age of eighty. He had been organist of 








Rochester Cathedral since 1856. His last per- 
formance in the cathedral was the ‘Dead March’ 
in memory of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg. Sir 
Frederick Bridge and other living organists 
were his pupils. 

Dr. Ricuter has promised to conduct at 
least four of the performances of ‘ Parsifal’ at 
Bayreuth next summer. The representations 
will not commence until the end of July. 


Mr. Percy Pirr will compose the incidental 
music for Mr. Stephen Phillips’s play ‘ Paolo 
and Francesca’ at the St. James’s Theatre. 


Frav Cosma WaGNER and her son Siegfried 
recently brought an action against Hans Gregor, 
director of the theatre at Elberfeld, claiming the 
sum of 25]. as compensation for an unauthorized 
concert performance of the third act of ‘ Parsifal.’ 
Decision was, however, given in favour of the 
defendant, who had, it appears, made proper 
application to Messrs. Schott at Mayence, and 
obtained permission to perform the music. The 
court was further of opinion that there had been 
no real performance in the Wagner sense, since 
the writings of the master showed that music 
was only one, and by no means the most im- 
portant, factor in his work. 

Frieprich WitHeLtm NIierzscHe, who died 
last week, published in 1872 his pamphlet ‘ Die 
Geburt der Tragédie aus dem Geiste der Musik, 
arguing in favour of the musical drama as con- 
ceived by his friend Richard Wagner. Again, 
in 1876, just before the production of the 
‘Ring’ at Bayreuth, he wrote a book in favour 
of the reformer and his great work. Suddenly, 
however, his opinions changed, and he became 
a bitter enemy of Wagner, and particularly of 
his philosophical and religious views, proclaim- 
ing him a decadent. The totally different atti- 
tudes of the two men towards Christianity may 
explain the enmity, though scarcely the sudden 
change of feeling. The cause of the latter lay 
rather in the state of Nietzsche’s intellect, which 
from the time of his apostasy showed ever 
increasing signs of disorder. His admiration 
for Brahms underwent a similar sudden change. 
His first appreciation of Wagner was clever, 
and apparently genuine; his second, in- 
consistent and at times foolish, as when, with 
parrot-like cry, he declared there was no melody 
in the master’s music. 

In the exhibition of old books, pictures, and 
manuscripts at the Gmunden Rathhaus there is 
an interesting letter, written by the publisher 
L. A. Steiner, of Vienna, to Ludwig van Beet- 
hoven, which throws a curious light on the 
composer’s financial affairs. This letter is 
published in the Allgemeine Musik-Zeitung of 
August 24th. Steiner had sent in an account 
of moneys due to him, and expresses dissatis- 
faction with certain remarks concerning this 
matter in Beethoven’s reply. He reminds the 
composer that he had only charged 6 per 
cent. for money advanced, whereas for money 
which he held of Beethoven’s he had _ paid 
him 8 per cent.; that having waited for 
over four years he could scarcely be re- 
garded as a pressing creditor; and further, 
that on paying him, seventeen months pre- 
viously, a large sum of money, he had not, 
at Beethoven’s special request, deducted the 
sum due to him. Steiner represents that he is 
short of money, and begs Beethoven to settle the 
matter as speedily as possible. The letter is 
dated December 29th, 1820, at which time 
Beethoven was occupied with his Ninth Sym- 
phony. The master, however, duly considered 
the letter. He noted down the details of the 
debt, which were as follows: 1,300, 750, 70, 300— 
summa 2,420. And, further, he wrote: ‘‘ The 
1300 fl. W. W. I probably received in 1816 or 
17.—The 750 fl. W. W. later, perhaps 1819. 
—The 300 fi. represent debts of Frau v. 
Beethoven [his brother’s widow] for which I 
made myself responsible.” The 70 fl. he 
thinks ‘‘ must have been paid for me in 1819.” 
He also makes a memorandum, proposing to 
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pay back 1,200 fi. yearly, by half - yearly 
instalments. This proposition, as we know 
from one of the ‘Conversation’ books, was 
accepted by Steiner. The latter, by the way, 
ublished Beethoven’s Seventh and Eighth 
renphinton, the Pianoforte Sonata, Op. 101, 
the ‘Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage ’ (1823), 
and the ‘ Namensfeier ’ Overture (1825), the last 
two, as shown, at subsequent dates to the above- 
mentioned letter. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Mon. Promenade Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 
Tvrs. Promenade Concert, 8, Queen’s Hall. 
Wep. Promenade Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 
Tuurs. Promenade Concert, 8, @ueen’s Hall. 
Fat. Promenade Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 
Sar. Promenade Concert, 8, Queen’s Hall. 








DRAMA 


—— 


Dr. Kontz, of Besancon, has written an 
excellent, but lengthy criticism of Les Drames 
de la Jeunesse de Schiller (Paris, Leroux). We 
hardly think that many Englishmen will care 
to read five hundred large pages on ‘The 
Robbers,’ ‘ Fiesco,’ ‘ Kabala und Liebe,’ &c. ; 
but if any such persevering soul exists he will 
find this book full of intelligent criticism and 
information diligently collected. Besides, if 
Dr. Kontz is nearly as prolix as his German 
rivals, he writes in a more clear and educated 
style. A short extract will give a good idea 
of the sanity of his criticism :— 

“En reconnaissant l’influence, aussi grande que 
l’on voudra, de Shakespeare sur Schiller, il faut con- 
clure que le poéte allemand a peu de ressemblance 
avec ‘son grand modéle.’ Les diligents com- 
mentateurs et éditeurs de Schiller, et surtout M. 
Diintzer et M. Boxberger, ont relevé en maint 
endroit des drames de Schiller des souvenirs de 
Shakespeare (et nous ne disons pas qu’ils n’en ont pas 
inventé), qui prouvent que Schiller, en travaillant, 
avait dans l’esprit et sous les yeux Shakespeare 
traduit par Wieland, Shakespeare traduit et com- 
menté par Eschenburg. Le fait n’est pas contest- 
able. Néanmoins, l’enseignement direct que Shake- 
speare adonné a Schiller se réduit 4 deux legons, 
dont nous exprimerons d’abord rapidement la 
moindre : en premier lieu, il lui a fourni l’idée d’un 
certain style poétique, qui, malgré ses beautés, n’est 
peut-étre pas le mieux approprié au drame; en 
second lieu, et par-dessus tout, il lui a offert dans 
un tableau dont personne n’a jamais égalé la variété, 
la vivacité, la vérité, l’intérét et la magnificence, une 
image de cette nature humaine que l’étudiant interne 
de Stuttgart n’avait guére eu le temps ni l'occasion 
d‘étudier en elle-méme.” 

An index would greatly improve the volume. 


Tue thirty-sixth yearly volume of the Shake- 
speare- Jahrbuch, published by the German 
Shakespeare Society, contains, like its pre- 
decessors, a quantity of valuable scholarly 
papers. It opens with the lecture delivered by 
H. Bulthaupt at the Shakspeare Festival last 
year, April 23rd, upon ‘Space and Time in 
Shakspeare and Schiller.’ Dr. Singer discusses 
‘The Physiological Foundations of Shakspeare’s 
Psychology.’ Herr Sarrazin has two essays in 
illustration of Shakspeare’s Italian plays, 
‘Verona as a Seaside Town’ and ‘Shak- 
speare’s Geographical Knowledge of Upper 
Italy.’ J. Minor criticizes Biirger’s translation 
of ‘Macbeth.’ Wilhelm von Wurzbach con- 
tinues his series of studies of the early English 
dramatists, taking Philip Massinger as his pre- 
sent subject. There are several smaller articles 
relating to the higher aspects of the theatre, and 
Albert Cohn, of Berlin, contributes a careful 
‘Shakspeare Bibliography ’ for the year. 








Dramatic Gossiy. 


Mr. Forses Ropertson will produce at the 
Grand Theatre, Leeds, on Monday next, ‘The 
Devil’s Disciple’ of Mr. Bernard Shaw, and 
will give it during the first four days of the 
week, Friday and Saturday being devoted to 
‘Hamlet.’ Mr. Forbes Robertson will play 
Richard Dudgeon, Mr. Ian Robertson General 
Burgoyne, Mr. E. W. Garden Christopher 





Dudgeon, Miss Kate Bishop Mrs. Dudgeon, and 
Miss Gertrude Elliott Judith Anderson. 

Byron’s comedy ‘Our Boys,’ the greatest 
success of the Vaudeville management of David 
James and Mr. Thomas Thorne, was given on 
Monday night at the Grand Theatre, Fulham. 

It is rumoured that Miss Lena Ashwell will 
play an important part in Mr. Wyndham’s 
forthcoming production of a comedy by Mr. 
Henry Arthur Jones. 

Tue St. James’s and the Gaiety will reopen 
this evening, the former with the first produc- 
tion of Mr. Grundy’s ‘Debt of Honour,’ the 
second with a revival of ‘The Messenger Boy.’ 

‘With Fry1ne Coxours,’ by Messrs. Sey- 
mour Hicks and Fred Latham, produced on 
August 19th, 1899, at the Adelphi, has been 
revived at the Kennington Theatre, with Mr. 
Pateman in his original part. 

‘THe Szconp Mrs. Tanqueray’ of Mr. 
Pinero is being translated into French by MM. 
Pierre Berton and Maxime Hading, and will 
be presented by Madame Jane Hading. 

ReHEARSALS of the new play of Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones have been begun at the Duke of 
York’s, though the title it is to bear is not yet 
definitely settled. ‘The Lackey’s Carnival’ 
has been mentioned as a probable name. Miss 
Evelyn Millard, Mr. Hubert Waring, and Mr. 
Allan Aynesworth will play the principal parts. 

‘Cot. CromweELL’ is the title under which 
the new drama of Messrs. Cartwright and 
Paterson will see the light, presumably on the 
1lth inst., at the Globe Theatre. Mr. Cart- 
wright will play Oliver Cromwell, Miss Suzanne 
Shelton Rachel Fullerton, and Miss Edith Cart- 
wright Betty Cromwell, otherwise Mrs. Clay- 
pole. A full cast has been announced, but few 
of the names of participants in it are familiar 
in London. 

THE success of ‘ The Weavers,’ the socialistic 
play of Herr Hauptmann, which, after being 

rohibited in Vienna, has been acted in Press- 

urg, which is outside censorial jurisdiction, 
has not been sufficient to justify the repetition 
of experiments of this class. 

‘In tHE Soup,’ by Ralph Lumley, at the 
Strand, is a three-act farce of a very mecha- 
nical order, which the efforts of Mr. James 
Welch, energetic as these were, failed to gal- 
vanize into a semblance of vitality, though a 

atient and a friendly audience received it with 
aughter. Mr. John Beauchamp and Mr. 
William Wyes have seldom been seen to less 
advantage. 

‘PuncTURED,’ a duologue by Mr. T. Gideon 
Warren, has been also given at the Strand, the 
exponents being Mr. James Welch and Miss 
Audrey Ford. It gives a lesson in the repair 
of a bicycle with a punctured tyre, and shows 
the growth during its progress of affection 
between a mechanic of a specially coming-on 
disposition and a lady as coy at the outset as 
the hero is pressing. It was satisfactorily given 
by the two players. 

THE interest in Mr. J. M. Barrie’s new four- 
act play, now in rehearsal at the Garrick, is 
serious and quasi-tragic. The cast will in- 
clude Miss Violet Vanbrugh, Miss Dorothea 
Baird, Mr. Dion Boucicault, Mr. H. B. Irving, 
and Mr. James Erskine. It is to be called 
‘The Wedding Guest.’ 

‘Rip van WINKLE’ has been given during the 
week at the Alexandra Theatre, Stoke Newing- 
ton, with Mr. Storey as Rip. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—S. M. D.—A. L.—R. Q.—H. A. S. 
. A. H—J. B. S.—B. T.—G. B. W.—B. S. N.— 

G. C. M. S.—T. B. T.—received. 

E. L. T.—Too late. 

D. M.—We cannot undertake to answer such questions. 

C. EB. L.—Not issued for sale, we believe. 

A. B. (Canada).—Not suitable for us. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 





Erratum.—Athen. No. 3800, p. 252, col. 3, line 5 from 
bottom, for ‘‘ Begbie” read Begg. 





MESSRS. BELL’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


New List post free on application. 


Uniform with the popular volumes on ‘ Burne- 
Jones’ and ‘Millais.’ With 80 Reproductions 
from Leighton’s Pictures, including 2 Photo- 
gravure Plates. Printed at the Chiswick Press, 
large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


FREDERIC LORD LEIGHTON, 
P.R.A. An Illustrated Chronicle by ERNEST 
RHYS, [Next week. 


In this new and cheaper edition of Mr. Rhys’s larger work, 
a chapter has been added on Lord Leighton’s House by Mr. 
Pepys Oockerell. 


THE MOST COMPLETE WORK YET 
PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND ON FRA ANGELICO. 


With 4 Photogravure Plates and 60 Half-Tone 
Reproductions, including all the Artist’s most 
important Works. Printed at the Chiswick Press, 
small 4to. 12s, 6d. net. 


FRA ANGELICO and his ART. By 
LANGTON DOUGLAS, Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Adelaide. 

[Newt week, 


This treatise will present both novel and important 
features. The Florentine monk has usually been con- 
sidered as a saint who was also an artist, but Prof. 
Douglas takes the alternative view that Angelico was 
primarily a painter who was also a saint. The Professor 
resents the absorbing attention which is given by visitors 
to Florence to the small pretty subjects by Angelico which 
adorn the wings of his altar-piece in the Uffizi, to the neglect 
of the far greater and more serious works of the artist in San 
Marco, Cortona, Perugia, and Rome. He has worked out with 
care and attention an elaborate scheme of chronology for the 
various pictures, has shown by documentary evidence how 
inaccurate have been the dates hitherto given to many 
works, and has drawn special attention to the use Angelico 
made of certain great ceremonials in Florence and the visits 
of certain ambassadors, the representation of which iden- 
tifies the dates of many contested works. Considerable 
attention is also given for the first time to the architecture 
depicted in the frescoes, and from its evolution an interest- 
ing argument is obtained which throws a new light upon 
many of these works. The volume is richly illustrated, 
almost every picture being represented, some having been 
specially photographed for the first time, and it will be 
readily accepted as one of the most important contributions 
to the history of the incipient Renaissance that has yet been 
produced. 


Small post 8vo, 5s, net. 


PERUGINO. By Dr. G. C. Williamson. 
With 40 Illustrations and a Photogravure 
Frontispiece. (Bell’s ‘Great Masters.”) 

[Neat week, 


With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, 
price about 4s, 6d. 


VOICES of the PAST from ASSYRIA 
and BABYLONIA. By H. 8, ROBERTON, 
B.A. B.Sc.Lond. 


This work is written by one of the few men in England 
who are able to read with ease the complicated cuneiform 
characters of the Assyrians. It is an interesting and _read- 
able treatise in four sections, dealing with: 1, The Royal 
Library at Nineveh ; 2, The Chaldzan Genesis ; 3, Abraham’s 
Early Home; 4, Asshur and Israel ; and it may be said to 
have for its object to trace the very beginnings of civiliza- 
tion and the dawn of culture, and to put in popular form 
for those to whom the subject is new the results of some of 
the most important of recent Assyrian discoveries. 





Crown 8vo. 6s. 


PLATO’S REPUBLIC, BOOK I. AND BOOK II. 
ce. i,-x. 


The PROEM to the IDEAL COM- 
MONWEALTH of PLATO. (An Introduction 
to the Language and Substance of the 
‘* Socratic” Dialogues.) With Introduction 
and Critical and Explanatory Notes by T. G. 
TUCKER, Litt.D. Camb., Hon. Litt.D. Dublin, 
Professor of Classical Philology in the Univer- 
sity of Melbourne. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden, 
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NOTABLE BOOKS FROM MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


BY FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE. 


Each medium 8vo. cloth, 8s, 6d. net, 3 vols. 


- 1, A GENEALOGY of MORALS, Poems; 2. THUS SPAKE ZARATHUSTRA: a Book for All and 
: None; 3. The CASE of WAGNER, NIETZSCHE contra WAGNER, The TWILIGHT of 
| the IDOLS, and The ANTICHRIST. 


CRITICAL STUDIES. A Series of Essays. By Ouida. Demy 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Contents.—Gabriele sky nom Aci Darien—The Italian Novels of Marion Crawford—Le Secret du Précepteur—L’Impérieuse Bonté—Wilfred Scawen Blunt—Joseph Cham- 
berlain—Un«ritten Literary Laws—Auberon Herbert—The Ugliness of Modern Life—The Quality of Merey—The Decadence of the Latin Races—Alma Veniesia. 


The WELSH PEOPLE: their Origin, History, Laws, Language, Literature, and Characteristics. 


a. : ~~ of Jesus College and Professor of Keltic in the University of Oxford, and D. BRYNMOR JONES, Q.C. M.P. With 2 Maps. Second and Revised 
ion. Cloth, 16s. 


, PICTURES of the OLD FRENCH COURT. By Catherine A. Bearne, Author of “The Lives and 


Times of the Early Valois Queens.’ Illustrated. Small demy 8vo. Ws. 6d. 


5 This volume treats of the daily life at Court and in society during the reigns of three more Valois queens, all of them characteristic and important in the history of France = i 
Jeanne de Bourbon, Isabeau de Baviére, and Anne de Bretagne, the wives of Charles V., Charles VI., and Louis XII. It also gives a short chapter upon two others—Marie d’Anjou and q 





































Charlotte de Savoie, wives of Charles VII. and Louis XI.—who were less conspicuous, and of whom less is known. It endeavours to bring before its readers interesting details respecting 
j three different Courts: the intellectual, almost — Court of Charles V. and Jeanne de Bourbon, the wild, reckless dissipation of that of Charles VI. and Isabeau de Baviére, and the 
i early romance, enlightened government, and splendid surroundings of Louis XII. and Anne de Bretagne, the first modern king and queen of France. 


TRAMPING with TRAMPS. Studies and Sketches of Vagabond Life. By Josiah Flynt. With | 





~ 














t 30 Full-Page Illustrations. 400 pp. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. H 
. This book is undoubtedly one of the most fascinating and valuable works that has been written in recent times. It isan account of the adventures of a scientific student who lived i 
. the life of a tramp, with all its perils and vicissitudes, in various countries, in order that he might study the question of tramps and their relation to crime on its own ground, and in its 

= a own peculiar conditions and environment. That is the underlying purpose of the book; but it is covered by a most fascinating story of the tramp—what he eats, what he wears, how he 

. travels, and what are his —— joys and sorrows. Russian, German, American, and English tramps were among those studied, and there is an interesting chapter and glossary at the 

h end of the book dealing with the tramp’s jargon. 

t 

n ° 6 

; HOW to READ the WAR NEWS from CHINA. 1s. Companion Volume to ‘How to Read the | 
e War News’ from South Africa. | 
ud A vade mecum of notes and hints to readers of despatches and intelligence from the seat of war, and a glossary of military technical terms, local titles, places, phrases, &c- } 
y Pocket size. 
is . . . . 
kK ALLEN LORNE. A Novel dealing with Religion and Psychology. By Alexander MacDougall. 
e Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

L- This novel deals with the life-history of a clever young man who, by his heterodox views of religion, scandalizes and alienates the class in which he was born. It contains a. 

n pathetic love story, vivid descriptions of natural scenery, and some very striking ‘‘second sight” experiences. There is no novelin current literature with which this can be readily 

1, compared; but in some respects it resembles Mrs. Humphry Ward’s ‘ David Grieve,’ especially in its religious ene ual Like that novel, it recognizes an element in man beyond 

“4 nature—an element which, instead of being made by nature, is the condition of our knowing that there is a nature at all. 





aS NEIGHBOURS: being Annals of a Dull Town. By Julia M. Crottie. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


Mr. JustTIn McCarTHy, writing about ‘ Neighbours,’ says :—‘‘ I have formed a very high opinion of the writings of Miss Crottie. Her stories seem to havein them the very genius 
of those scenes and characters of Irish life which she describes, and I have read nothing of the same order for a long time which has impressed me more with a sense of originality, and at 
bs same time of genuine fidelity to Irish life and temperament.” Another critic was so charmed with it that he read it from beginning to end the same day, a fact which speaks 

. volumes. 


“ @ NORWAY. By Prof. Hjalmar H. Boyesen. With a Chapter on Recent Events and Literature by 








ae C. F. KEARY. With Maps and numerous Illustrations. 5s. [The Story of the Nations Series. 
SIR STAMFORD RAFFLES: England in the Far East. By Hugh E. Egerton. With Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece and Map. 5s. (Builders of Greater Britain Series. 
\ “The author......has been enabled as the result of his own researches to throw a great deal of fresh light on the life of a self-made man whose wonderful career would have claimed 


attention even if he had not founded Singapore or ‘the Zoo.’ ’’—Scotsman. 





Y; | 

a SIDELIGHTS on the WAR. By Lady Sykes. Second and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth 
gilt, 3s. 6d. 

“ Of Lady Sykes’s book we cannot speak too highly......There is much to entertain in this book and something that may instruct.” —Literary World. 

1's ‘*Lady Sykes has written one of the most readable, interesting, and instructive books of experiences on the war that have so far been published. Her remarks are full of vigour an@® 

to broad common sense.”’—Catholic Times. 

a- 





of FAMOUS BRITISH REGIMENTS. By Major Arthur Griffiths. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, fully 


illustrated, 2s. 6d. 
Contents.—The Royal Artillery—Heavy nega Life Guards ; Blues—Light Cavalry: 9th Lancers; 12th Lancers—Light Cavalry: 10th Hussars; 19th Hussars—Her Majesty’s- 
Foot Guards—Fusilier Regiments : Royal Fusiliers ; Royal Welsh Fusiliers ; Royal Irish Fusiliers; Royal Lancashire Fusiliers—Highland Regiments: Black Watch ; Seaforths; Gordons: 
~Rifle Corps : 60th (King’s Own Rifles); Royal Scottish Rifles; Rifle Brigade. 








I. 
The ROMANCE of a MIDSHIPMAN. By W. Clark Russell. 2s. 6d. oe 

[- [Unwin’s Half-Crown Series of Popular Copyright Novels. 

“There is novelty here, as well as excitement and incident. Indeed, the veteran writer has never shown his skill in devising possible incidents at sea more fully than in this: 
on volume.” — Speaker, 
ne 
on 
@. TALES of the PAMPAS. By W. Bulfin (Che Buono). Cloth, 2s.; paper, ls. 6d. [Overseas Library. 
In,. lai Mr. Bulfin is the editor of the Southern Cross, one of the principal journals published in Buenos Aires. These stories are many of them sketches of life on the great Argentine 
Sra the life lived by the South American gauchos and emigrants on the great sheep and cattle farms. Some of the tales deal with Irish characters and certain amusing love affairs.. 

is improbable that Argentine literary circles have anything better to offer than ‘Tales of the Pampas.’ ” 





London: T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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“ LEARNED, CHatty, Userun.”—Atheneum. 


“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’” 


Ren 


_. Kdinburgh Review, October, 1880. 


Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d,; or free by post to the Continent, 43d. 


NOTES AND QVULR.LES: 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN AND GENERAL READERS, 





*,* Subscription, 10s. 3d. for Six Months ; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. 





The Ercuta Szries of NOTES AND QUERIES, complete in 12 vols. price 10s. 6d. each Volume, contains, in addition to a great 
variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following Subjects. 


FIRST SELECTION. 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH HISTORY. 


King Alfred’s Statue in London—Queen Anne’s Fifty New 
Churches—Child Commissions in the Army—Beckford’s Speech 


to George III.—Curfew Bell—Queen Anne Boleyn—Greater | 
Britain—Genuine Relics of Charles I.—Siege of Derry—Slave | 


Market at Dover—The Emerald Isle—French Prisoners of War 
—Fathers of the House of Commons—George III.’s Title, 
1751-60—Charles I. at Little Gidding. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Dr. Abernethy and Hunter—Addison and Shakspeare—Age of | 


Alexander the Great—Major André—Matthew Arnold’s Burial- 
place— Francis Bacon—Mary Stuart’s Secretary — Frederick 


Barbarossa’s Adventures— Thomas a Becket — Benyowszky’s | 


Memoirs—Death of Amelia Bloomer—Boadicea—Napoleon— 
John Bright’s Poetical Recreations—Anne Bronté’s Age—Mrs. 
Browning’s Birthplace—Robert Browning as a Preacher—Nelson’s 
Birthplace—Burns—Byron’s Birthplace—Julius Czsar’s Sword 
—Carlyle and Scott—Casanova—Chaucer—Capt. Cook’s Log- 
book—Marriages of Cromwell’s Daughters—Grace Darling’s 
Monument—Sophy Daws—Dryden’s Monument—Sir Christopher 
Wren’s Epitaph—Ferrara Swords—Alice Fitz Alan. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY. 


Aldine Dolphin and Anchor—“ Ana” in Book Titles—‘ De 
Imitatione Christi’—Junius’s Letters—‘ Nickleby Married’ — 
‘Rattlin the Reefer’—Juvenile Authors—Beaconsfield Biblio- 
graphy—Leap-frog Bible—Raffling for Bibles—Books sold by 
the Ton—The ‘Ship of Fools’—‘Eikon Basilike ’—Gladstone 
Bibliography—Borrow’s ‘ Lavengro’—Spurious Parts of the 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress’—Coleridge Bibliography—Bibliography at 
the Columbian Exposition—Dante and Noah’s Ark—Decadents 
and Symbolistes—Characters in Dickens—Frankenstein and his 
Monster—Froude’s ‘ Nemesis of Faith.’ 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK-LORE. 


All Fools’ Day—Almond Tree Superstition —Braying of Asses— 
Ball-playing in Churchyards—Banagher Sand—Bleeding Bread— 
Cakebread Superstition— Arbor Day in Canada — Thieves’ 
Candles—Cats roasted on St. John’s Day—Chalking the Un- 
married—Cherry Blossom Festival—Cornish Fishermen’s Super- 
stitions— Parish Cow—Cuckoo walled in—“ Curse of Scotland ”’ 
—Demons’ Objection to Hot Water—Record Thirteen Dinner— 
Divining Rod—Luck of Edenhall—Egg Saturday—Hunting the 
Ram at Eton—Evil Eye—Recovering Drowned Bodies—German 
Bands and Rain—Washing on Holy Thursday—Peacock Feathers 
—Cures for Rheumatism—Sneezing—Breeding Stones—Wheat 
thrown at Weddings—Shower of Frogs. 


POETRY, BALLADS, and DRAMA. 


Actors Dying on the Stage—Actresses’ Train-boys—‘ Address to 
a Mummy ’—National Anthems—Portraits of Spranger Barry— 
Francis Beaumont’s Baptism—Booking Places at Theatres— 
Colley Cibber’s Death—Davenant’s ‘Siege of Rhodes’—Drama 
during the Commonwealth—“Gods” at Drury Lane—Miss 
Fairbrother—Gay’s ‘ Beggar’s Opera.’ 





POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS. 
Abraham’s Bosom —Adam’s Ale—“ All alive aud kicking” —Apple- 
pie Bed—Baling out the Atlantic—Babies in the Eyes—“ Beak” 
for Magistrate—Beanfeast—Born Days—Hang out the Broom— 
Three Estates of the Realm—Feer and Flet—‘‘ He’s an honest 
man and eats no fish”—“ Let us walk down Fleet Street”— 
Fool’s paradise—“ Man of Ghent.” 


PHILOLOGY. 

Abif—Abigail for Lady’s-maid—Adam’s Name—Wonderful 
Arabic Word—Ale-dagger—Alternative, its Misuse—“ Animal- 
cule” Incorrect—Derivation of Argon—“ At that ”—Betterment 
—Blazer—Bocase—Bonfire—Bounder—Brummagem — Buffetier 
—Calibre—Cambridge — Canard—Chaperon or Chaperone — 
Charivari—Chortle—Chouse—Chum—Cooper, floating Grog-shop 
—Downy—Fad—Fantigue—Flotsam—Foxglove—Gent — Ghost 
Names—Giaour. 


GENEALOGY and HERALDRY. 
History of Armorial Bearings—Augmentations—Badges and 
Crests—White Boar as a Badge—Arms of the See of Canterbury 
—Cap of Maintenance — Heraldic Castles — Armorial China 
—College of Arms MSS.—Crests in a Garter—Cross-legged 
Effigies—Supporters of English Sovereigns—Heraldry in France 
—Fraternity of Genealogists. 


FINE ARTS. 
Free Societies of Artists—Artists’ “ ghosts”—Blocks by Bewick 
—First Illustrations to ‘ Hudibras’—Portraits of Beau Brummel 
—Canaletto in England—Oorreggio’s ‘Christ on the Mount of 
Olives ’"—Cosway’s Portraits— Caran d’Ache—Holbein’s ‘ Ambas- 
sadors ’—First Steel Engravings—Sir J. Gilbert’s Book Lllus- 
trations. 


ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. 

Abbé or Abbot—Double Abbey Churches—Adders on Pulpits— 
Agbar’s Letter to our Lord—Rush-bearing Sunday—Holy Water 
in Anglican Church—Bachelors’ Door in Churches—Mortality of 
Bermondsey Priors—Metropolitan Bishopric—Bishops’ Wigs— 
Burial by Torchlight—Vegetarian Monks—Cantate Sunday— 
Cardinal of St. Paul’s—Post-Reformation Chancel Screens— 
Weeping Chancels—Wicked Prayer Book—Fonts at East End 
of Churches. 


CLASSICAL SUBJECTS. 
“Ave, Cesar, morituri te salutant”—‘“‘Beati possidentes ”— 
“ Bos locutus est ’’—‘“Cane Decane, canis”—‘“ Civis Romanus 
sum ”—“De mortuis nil nisi bonum”—Delphin Classics— 
“Dilige, et fac quod vis”—Echo in Latin Lines—“ Erubuit ; 
salva res est” — ‘“Exceptio probat regulam”—‘“‘ Fiat experi- 
mentum in corpore vili”—‘‘ Generosus nascitur non fit.” 


TOPOGRAPHY. 
Abbotsford—Ainsty of York—Avalon—Bevis Marks—Birdcage 
Walk—Original Bracebridge Hall—Bream’s Buildings—Bunhill 
Fields Burial-ground — Cacrsa — Cassiter Street, Bodmin — 
Celliwig—Drayton’s Residence in Fleet Street-—Old Reeky. 





Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(NINTH SERIES.) 





THIS WEEK’S NUMBER contains— 


NOTES :—“ Max”: Slang for Gin—Footprints of Gods, &c.—‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography ’—Library of John | Freind—Empress of China 
—Orientation in Interments—* ‘fo churl.” 


QUERIES :—“ Night Cha “np in Olden Times—“ Half Moon ” Tavern 
—Authors of Kooks—List of Book Sales—Alpress—Jona\ Bade: 
—Manécanterie ag ar ae ne John Milton — English 
Translation of M. Jules Kois—Tavern Signs: ‘‘The Bay Horse ”"— 
Mrs. Megby—Trajan’s Column—‘The Stream of ‘Time ’—Iron and 
Great Inventions—Grave of George Heriot—Early Irish in Iceland— 
Tomb in Westminster Abbey—Heraldi~. 


REPLIES :—Moated Mounds—Quotations ia Text-Books—Town Gates 
outside London—Cutting Babies’ Nails—Origin of a 
Cathedrals—Wem—The Campbells— Pedigree h— 
Brothers with same Christian Name—‘‘ Hurtling ”—Bibi eee The 
82) ey JA, they? Let them say ”—Extent of St. Martio’s Pari 

or 8 —Figures issuing from Shelis—‘ Fulham, Old and 
New 2. paiconen of Author to Himself—Horns ef Moses—Enigma 
on H—In-'allation of a Midwife— Lines on Swift—Tea as a Decoction 
—A. W. C. Hallen—The Mouse. 


NOTES on BOOKS :—Bearne’s ‘ Pictures of the Old French Court’— 
Malden’s Mistery of Surrey ’— Phillimore’s ‘ Pedi; ree Work "— 
* Yorkshire Archeological Journal ’—‘ Edinburgh Review.’ 


Notices to Correspondents, 


LAST WEEK'S NUMBER contains— 


NOTES :—A Swiss Rifle Cp Creme of English Book Sales— 

Shakespeare's Books—Modern Zodiacs--Longest English Words— 

nation—Psalm xlix. a of the er—Ilminster and 
Ichester—Rifle Kanges. 


—- :—Longworth v. Yelverton— Negro Nicknames — Rev. 
—‘* Dominabus ’’—‘‘ Loviot ”"—Adam — Akers — Chartulary _ 
} aml G. Nichols— Donald Walker— Marshal Brune—Thac- 
keray’s Contributions to ‘Punch’—Croes Enydd— Mitres — Plan- 
tagenet Chair—St. Cactnaghan Velapees tera Inchbald—Authors 
of Books—Margery—Argyle and Montrose —Cardinal Newman— 
Richard Savage. 


REPLIES :—May Road Well, Accrington—Sir Oliver Soe deal anny 
Candle—’ Pastophoria “as Cryptography—Edget t—** —Huish 
—Twyford Yew Tree—‘ Pineapple ’’—Shakes, ay “a Cicero— 
Largest First Issue of a Book— b Family—Midwives’ Epitaphs 
—Horse Equipment—Samuel Clarke, M.P.—‘' Traffic ””—*‘ Blenkard ” 

—Defoe—‘ Tom Bowlin, OP pba of First Book Auction—“‘ Nim- 
met”—Simon Fraser— iel Quare—Woore—‘ John Bull ’—Infec- 
tious Disease among Cattle. 


— ON BOOKS ae 8 ‘ Cardiff Records ’—Watt’s ‘Aberdeen 
d Banff’—‘ Folk-Lore 


on to Correspondents. 





The NUMBER for AUGUST 18 contains— 


NOTES :—H. 8. Ashbee—The House as a Measure of Communal Rights 
—Chichester—Edward Irving’s London Residences—Dorsetshire 
at a to’’—Hornbooks—‘Gum Elemi”—Whitgift Hos- 


QUERIES :—“ Gutter-snipe ”—“‘ Mabsant ”’—‘‘A mache and a horse- 
shoe,” &c.—‘ Three Kings of Colchester ’"—Gretna Green Marriages 
—Jewish Calendar—Macaulay Portraits—: Flora’s Vagaries ’—List of 
Book Sales—Philemon Pownoll—Rev. Mr. Aaron—‘‘Tashlich "— 
Eight-Day Clock—John Sheen—Huet—“ Alamains ’’—Sherbrooke— 
Quotation—‘ The Last Whistle ”—Truffie-hunting Pigs. 


REPLIES :—Showers of Snakes—Eighteenth-Century Aig sats ing Record 
—Look ing-glass Folk-lore—Pictures composed 0: nd-writing— 
“ Facito mm ‘The Welsh People ’—“ ‘Translator ’’—Goat in Folk-lore 
—Soldier aie a me + Gordon—General Co “Lark- 
silver ”’—Charlet y— roved in the Archdeaconry of 
TLondon— Rubbing. the —_ whe old—Moated Mounds—‘‘ Plough- 
ing the sands ”— W: f Dean Robinson—Woodwork of English 

ecenaerney nce of & Green Ginger Sign of = ‘* Marygold ”— 
sk tyme So arp and Vices—Shakespeare and the Sea—“ anard- 
'—‘‘Irony’ ’"—Ronjat—Matthew Webbe Bek tite” —‘* Phuta- 

a ”—* In Gordano”’—Authors Wanted. 


NOTES ON BOOKS : — Wright's te Dialect Dictionary ’— 
Roberts’s ‘Calendar of Home Office P. ‘apers ’—‘ Quarterly — 
—Death of Mr. A. W. Cornelius Hallen—Clonfert Cathedral. 


Notices to Correspondents. 





The NUMBER for AUGUST 11 contains— 


NOTES :—‘‘Ama_nesciri”—Mural Monuments—‘‘He is thy Lord,” 
Ps. xly. 12—The late Col. Moore, C.B.—“ This will never d0”—Book 
D. Lord Bro ugham’s Confession—Shake- 
2 and Animal pone a er a in via pro 
wehibele est’ —George Eliot's Sys ctresses— 
Southey—Error in Vale Press Shak espeare — ‘Trental—‘ Month’s 
Mind”—Muck or Peat—Local Rime—Ancient Idyl—“ Creak.”’ 


bade. :—‘‘ Macabaa "—Nursery Stories —Cutlers’ Poetry — Refer- 

ice to Lines—Thos. Hussey—‘‘ Free-bord’’—Figures issuing from 
Spiral Shells—Irving in Mrs. Browning—Source of Quotation— 
Richter’s ‘Dream of Infinity’—Inscription on Medal—Age of 
Entry at Inns of Court—Bishop Webb—Lines on Swift—History of 
War Dispatches—French Cathedrals—Double Christian Name— 
Author Wanted—‘ Thoughts on and Nature ’—‘ Heart of 
grace”—Early Educational Books—Author of Poem—“ Dis-sight ” 
—Colby—Church Lands in Kirkby Kendal. 


REPLIES :— ‘The Place-name Oxford— =; Bibliotheque Nationale and 
Reade lers—André’s House in Bath—‘ Inundate * Dorp ’’—Oldest 
Trading Corporation—Sources of Quotations—‘‘ Mr. Attorney’’— 
Quotations in Green’s ‘Short History’—Title and Author of ik. 
—Stone Sedilia— Cunpowise in Ch ae Belle Sauvage—‘ John 
Beira’ Pichees rear ini = 

iars—Sir ches— Borough-English—Litu ‘ical Lan, e 
of the Greek Church—-‘‘ Rule, B: ton tannia.” a 


NOTES on BOOKS — Wylie’s aan of Constance’ — ‘Susi 
Archeological Collections’ —‘Cavalier Soldier’s Vade- Mecum ~ — 
Reviews and Magazin 


Notices to jecpuatnes, 





Price 4d, each ; by post, 44d. each, 





Published by JOHN CO, FRANCIS, 


THE ATHENAUM 


Journal of English and Foreign Literature, Science, 
The Fine Arts, Music, and The Drama. 





Last Week's ATHENZEUM contains Articles on 


The OXFORD MISSION to CALCUTTA. 

BRISTOL in the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

TWO YOUNG DUTCHMEN in the PARIS of MAZARIN. 

A NEW HISTORY of GREECE. 

UPPER WHARFEDALE. 

The NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

GREGOROVIUS'S HISTORY of ROME. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Gateless Barrier ; The Web of Life ; Mis’ess Joy. 

GENEALOGICAL LITERATURE. 

CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY. 

BOOKS on the EAST. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The COMING hg eT SEASON ; The NOTTINGHAM REGIS- 
TERS; The ITALIAN and ENGLISH BOOKS of FORTUNE; 

“AULD LANG'S SYNE’; WHO was “MICROPHILUS”? NOTES 

from PARIS ; HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS COMMISSION. 


POEM BY A. C. SWINBURNE. 
HAWTHORN TIDE. 
LITERARY GOSSIP. nace 
SCIENCE :—Chemical Literatjre; Mathematical Congress at Paris; 
P. 


English Pseudo-Totems; 4 tronomical Notes; Gossi 
FINE ARTS :—Gothic Art ; 
PR mory aeot 













Performances Next Week. 
Table ; Gossip. 


MUSIC :—New Music; Gossiy 
DRAMA :—The Week ; Libra 


The NUMBE2&, + AUGUST 18 contains— 
The CAMPAIGN of 1815... 
The PARISH of PRESTUN 
A HISTORY of HUNGARiy** LITERATURE. 


KING'S COLLEGE, CAMIQR i,)GE. 
An AMERICAN GENERA: the LAST CENTURY. 
NEW NOVELS :—A Gift ie the Grave; The Belle of Toorak ; 


Merciless Love; ‘The ,of Fortune; Juggling Fortune; The 
Sin of Atlantis. 

NEW ‘TESTAMENT cng RE 

BOOKS on ITALIAN LI’ 

ANTIQUARIAN LITERA 
BOOKS on ECCLESIAST! 
REPRINTS of ENGLISH 


SCANDINAVIAN LITERs 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE—ya 



























2. st NEW BOOKS. 


OXFORD TYPOGRAPH : ee STURT; SIMON TRIPP; 
‘OLD MORTALITY ~.ELSEA; An AUTOBIOGRAPHY in 
VERSE; The COMI # bLisiting SEASON; The TRUTH- 
FULNESS of IRISH, “er ‘DS. 


> \tso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE :—Slavery as 24! 
Ships; Zoological Li. 
FINE ARTS :—Autobiog; 
Table ; Architectura:* % 


“ystrial System; Ancient and Modern 

ve ,@; Astronol mical Notes; Gossip. 

* of Thomas Wilkinson Wallis; Library 

Fal Meg te a ian ature; The First Egyptian ‘Dynasty ; 
a7 


Neti, s'P- 
MUSIC :—Recent Publiciigt r. New Music; Gossip. 
DRAMA :—Recent Plays ; » 98. ,5D- 








cr, 
The NUM SW ji 
The PRESENT ee i 


\¥ of CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
:—The "2" rists; The Goddess; The Uttermost 
Ferthing ; The Voie? 


he Descent of the Diagey) ; 
BOOKS for TOURISTS. 3¥ge 
FRENCH MEMOIRS. 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LI’ » "URE. 

| nd NORTH AMERICA. 


E. 
io ‘of NEW BOOKS. 
the 3388 at PARIS; SALE; The IRISH 
_ NGU. AGE in tha suEMENTARY SCHOOLS ; ‘ ALICE’S 
NE \eRLAND.’ 
i’ = ALso— 

Pat ha GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE :—The Birds of 

Note: stronomical | 
FINE ARTS :—History o? 
bpoleros tp per Journa: 
logical Association at 
MUSIC :—Recent Publicat: 
DRAMA :—The McKee Lit 


‘meg ved Library Table; Geographical 
: Gossi 





p- 
Evihie Art in England; Library Table; 
Egyptological Books; British Archeo- 
»ster; Ary Renan; Gossip. 
; Gossip. 
; Gossip. 


The see 
A BIOGRAPHY of W. 


for AUGUST 4 contains— 
WARD. 
44 PHILOSOPHY. 


f the HEXATEUCH. 
ANESE WRITING. 


yy ‘and Country Lass; Nude Souls; Agatha 
; The House of Hardale. 
1 RSE. 
TALES of ADVENTURE. 
SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
LAW-BOO. 
BOOKS a ‘TOURISTS. 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
An EAR Y PAMPHLET; SALE; ETYMULOGY of “CUDDY”; 
BURNS’S POEMS ; SIMON TRIPPE; CHELSEA; ‘“ MR. W. H. ”, 
The MANUFACTURE of a SERIES.’ 
ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE :—Zoological Literature; A ical Notes; G hical 


Notes; Gossip. 
FINE ARTS: eubens ; Library ey Archeological Societies ; 
Royal Archeological Institute ; Gos: 
MUSIC :—The Week ; Resens Fentlawtient, Gossip. 
DRAMA :—Gossip. 








THE ATHENZUM, EVERY SATURDAY, 
PRICE THREEPENCE, OF 
JOHN Cc. FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 





Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E,C. 


E.C. ; and of all Newsagents, 


WITCHERY of 
By JOHN F. CRUMP. 


Price 3s. 6d. net. 


“ Full of enthusiasm.” —Spectator. 
“ Well worth reading.” —Birmingham Daily Post. 
“ Few will take it up without feeling the fascination ,of the subject 
and the masterly way in which the author has treated it. 
Birmingham Daily Gazette. 
“A welcome contribution to literature. Mr. Crump, with the ardour 
of a true lover, sings the praises of books in almost every imaginable 
ee In the chapter on ‘ The Limits of Literature’ Mr, Crump is at his 
best—it the of the author’s style.” 
Staffordshire Advertiser. 


London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


DMINISTRATIVE ENGINEERING, PARIS 
EXHIBITION ; Discoveries at the Priory oe Clerkenwell ; 
Mereworth Castle and Church, Kent; St Paul’s in Design, old 
Bailey Sessions House, &c —See the BUILDER of Sehamher 1 (4d. ; 
post, 43d.). Through any Newsagent, or direct from the Publishec of 
the Builder, Catherine Street, London, W.C. 


BOOKS. 


THE 











“That invaluable work ‘John Francis: + a Chronicle of Half 
a Century.’’’—Publishers’ Circular, May 12, 


In 2 vols. crown 8yo. with cael 24s. 
OHN FRANCIS and the ‘ATHENXUM?’ 
A Literary Chronicle of Half a Century. 
By JOHN C. FRANCIS. 
Macmillan & Co. Limited, London. 


(TBACHERS’ SCRIPTURAL LIBRARY. 


Price Sixpence each net. 





By W. T LYNN, BA. F.B.A.8. 
1, BIBLE CHRONOLOGY and DICHORART : 


or, the Principal Events recorded in the Hol: pigs Soe 

under their P govgen respective dates, with a D) tionary rine 

an account 0 e places i an Appendiz on Englis s— 
lations of the "ible, and Six Ma) 


2. BRIEF LESSONS on the PARABLES and 
MIRACLES of OUR LORD. The First Part contains short expo- 
sitions of the Parables, arranged according to Date ; in the Second, 
the Miracles are treated under the heads of the Regions in which 
they were wrought. With Two Illustrations. 

8. EMINENT SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS: 
a Series of {sp een Studies in the Old and New Testaments. 
Illustrated by Six Views of Biblical Scenes, which will, it is ho) 
be Ses deone useful to all who are interested in the study of the Holy 

ptures. 


Published by Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Just out, price Sixpence net, 
STRONOMY for he 
By W. T. LYNN, BA. F.R.A 
G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick es E.C. 


YOUNG. 





SECOND EDITION, price Fourpence, 
RIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8. 


“Conveys a great deal of information without being in any way dry 
or technical.”—Kentish Mercury. 


G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 





NEW EDITION, price Two Shillings, 


ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
Astronomy. Ninth Edition. With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 
B.A. F.R.A.8. 
“Has, we are glad to see, reached a ninth edition, which enables this 
excellent introduction to the facts of astronomy to be brought up to 
date.”— Guardian. 


Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 
ETTERS COPIED while WRITING. 


Keep a copy of all ponremnne No press; no water; no brush; no work. 
Any ink ; any pen; paper. Our PEN-CARBON never emus ; our 
Clip holds paper im. 7 Write with no extra pressure, and ou! 
PEN-CARBON LETTER-BOOK 
produces a perfect copy. Can be used anywhere. 
These goods are all we claim for them. Write for free sample, 
Mention this paper. 
PEN-CARBON MANIFOLD CO., 
26, FRIAR LANE, LEICESTER. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
INSURED AGAINST, AND 
FIDELITY BONDS 
GRANTED BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO- 


Establisned 1849. CLAIMS — £4,150,000. 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON. . VIAN, ‘Secretary. 


FFss COCOA. The Most Nutritious. 














‘| AyPrs's COCOA. Grateful and Comforting, 


KPrs's COCOA. For Breakfast ana Supper. 


#PPs's COCOA. With Natural Flavour only. 





MAGNESIA. 


HEARTBURN, 
UT, 


D INNEFORD’S 

The mac 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEADA! 


and INDIGESTION 
And Safest Aperient sor Doente Ce Constitutions, 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
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CASSELL & COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 








NOTICE.—WMr. J. M. BARRIE’S New Novel, TOMMY and GRIZEL, will 
be published in the early Autumn. Price 6s. 


Q's NEW WORK. 


Mr. A. T. QUIZLER COUCH’S New Volume of Stories will be published 
under the Title of OLD FIRES and PROFITABLE GHOSTS. 


Price 6s. 

















NOW READY, price 5s. 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING in WATER COLOURS. By J. MacWhirter, R.A. With 23 Coloured 


Plates. 
“ With the sketches to refer to, Mr. MacWhirter’s precepts and hints, based upon long and varied practice, will be completely intelligible to the veriest 
inner, and the student who follows his directions will find that many apparently formidable difficulties can be easily surmounted. The book also includes 


an introductory chapter by Mr. Edwin Bale.” — Glube, 















JUST PUBLISHED, price 1s. 


The WALLACE COLLECTION at HERTFORD HOUSE. Being Notes on the Pictures and other 
Works of Ea) = Special Reference to the History of their Acquisition. By M. H. SPIELMANN, Kditor of the Magazine of Art. With 
numerous I]lustrations. 













CHEAP EDITION NOW READY, price 6:., of 


The NEW FAR EAST. By Arthur Diosy, Vice-Chairman of Council of the Japan Society, London; 


with a New Introduction by the Author, giving his conclusions in regard to China as a result of his recent visit to the East. 
‘* All who want to gain a practical knowledge of China and Japan, and the various inner workings that have preceded the present crisis, should read 
Mr. Diésy’s work ; and the ease and brightness of his style invest even the driest of statistics with interest.”— World. 


SIXPENNY EDITIONS OF CELEBRATED NOVELS. 
The MAN in BLACK. By Stanley Weyman. [Ready shortly. 
FATHER STAFFORD. By Anthony Hope. [Wow ready. 


POPULAR EDITION, COMPLETE IN 6 VOLS., price 5s. each. 


CASSELL’S GAZETTEER of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. Being a Complete Topo- 


graphical Dictionary of the United Kingdom. With numerous Illustrations and 60 Maps, 








































Price 7s. 6d. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. By H. Sutherland Edwards. 


*** Personal Recollections’ is a volume which one reads at a sitting and wants to read again.”— Outlook, 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION BROUGHT DOWN TO THE LATEST DATE. 


Messrs. CASSELL & CO. have the pleasure to announce the publication of a 
NEW EDITION, in FORTNIGHTLY PARTS, price SIXPENCE, 


OF THEIR GREAT SERIAL, 


THE QUEEN’S EMPIRE. 


The First Edition, published in the year of the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee, had a larger sale than that obtained by any similar work. 
The New Edition, which is now about to appear, has been most carefully revised by Mr. H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER, M.P., and a NUMBER 


OF NEW PICTURES ILLUSTRATING THE GROWTH OF THE EMPIRE IN RECENT YEARS have been 


added to it. There is no other work extant that can compare with this for the completeness of its representation of the British Empire in all 
its manifold features. 






























Part I. ready Sept. 19. Orders now received by all Booksellers. 











A LIST of NEW and FORTHCOMING VOLUMES for the Season will be sent free on application to 
CASSELL & COMPANY, Limirep, Ludgate Hill, London. 




















Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘‘The Editor” —A rti and Busi Letters to “The Publisher’”’—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Printed by Joun Epwarp Francis, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C., and Published by Jom» C. Francis at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.0. 
Agents for Scortawp. Messrs. Bell & Bradfute and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh.—Saturday, feptember 1, 1900. 
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